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LIBRARY  PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSI¬ 
TIES 

The  university  library  diiBfers  fundamentally  from  the 
public  library  in  that  it  can  not  choose  its  own  line  of 
development.  It  has  before  it  at  the  outset  a  specialized 
problem,  created  by  agencies  superior  to  itself,  which  it 
must  solve  in  order  to  perform  its  function.  The  initiative 
lies  not  with  the  university  library,  but  with  the  university 
as  a  whole,  attempting  to  arrive  at  certain  ends  and  using 
the  library  as  one  means  towards  their  accomplishment. 
The  public  library,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  functionally 
subordinate  to  the  public  school.  Its  development  has 
been  parallel  with  the  school  and  it  has  chosen  its  own 
methods  of  contributing  toward  the  advancement  of  public 
education.  It  was  the  public  library  and  not  the  school 
which  chose  as  its  motto,  “The  public  library  is  an  integral 
part  of  public  education.”  The  slogan  was  needed  because 
the  public,  namely  the  tax-payers,  had  not  yet  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  public  library  was  as  essential  as  the  public 
school.  The  emphasis  on  public  education  assumed  also 
that  college  and  university  libraries  were  already  recognized 
as  integral  parts  of  higher  education.  In  theory,  the  as¬ 
sumption  was  justified  and  the  foremost  among  teachers 
and  administrators  have  emphasized  this  fact  in  their 
writings  and  from  the  platform.  On  the  general  proposi¬ 
tion  no  argument  is  necessary,  but  there  is  need  of  directing 
the  attention  of  both  teachers  and  librarians  to  the  detailed 
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library  problems  that  arise  because  teaching  and  librarian- 
ship  are  both  parts  of  one  scheme  of  higher  education. 
Unless  these  problems  are  considered  and  provided  for 
in  advance,  any  change  in  scope,  purpose  or  method  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  leaves  the  library  lagging 
behind,  forced  into  a  period  of  temporary  inefficiency, 
from  which  it  emerges  with  unnecessary  effort. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  point  out  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  confront  the  library  as  a  result  of  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  university.  Many  phases 
of  the  subject  are  scarcely  touched  upon,  as  for  instance 
the  problem  of  supplying  books  for  individual  research  by 
professors  and  graduate  students.  The  discussion  concerns 
itself  chiefly  with  questions  involved  in  dealing  with  groups 
of  students  whether  they  be  engaged  in  graduate  or  under¬ 
graduate  work.  The  material  arranges  itself  under  the 
headings  Extension  and  Growth,  and  Changes  in  Methods 
of  Instruction ;  and  since  the  latter  topic  is  the  more  subtle  in 
its  implications  it  will  be  treated  first. 

CHANGES  IN  methods  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  general  tendency  in  all  instruction  today,  including 
even  that  in  preparatory  and  high  schools  is  from  what  may 
be  called  the  few-book  method  to  the  many-book  method 
— a  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  printed  page  for  which 
librarians  have  always  stood  sponsor.  The  lecture,  note¬ 
taking,  textbook  and  quiz  method  of  instruction  is  fast 
passing  away  in  undergraduate  as  well  as  in  graduate  study. 
Textbooks  are  still  in  use  in  undergraduate  and  Master  of 
Arts  courses,  but  they  have  been  relegated  to  a  subordinate 
position.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  work  done  and  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  ideas  gathered  from  many  sources  rather  than  upon 
memorizing  the  treatise  of  one  author.  Necessarily,  refer¬ 
ences  are  chiefly  to  easily  accessible  works  of  secondary 
authority,  and  reading  instead  of  research  is  the  objective. 
The  culmination  of  this  method  is  found  in  study  for  the 
Doctorate  in  which  research  among  documents  of  primary 
authority  is  carried  on  less  closely  under  the  daily  direction 
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of  instructors,  but  with  inherent  need  for  consulting  many 
books. 

Instruction,  therefore,  is  in  reality  carried  on  by  the  case 
method  which  has  come  into  extensive  use  in  law  schools. 
In  the  law  school,  however,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  of  court  reports  led  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  case-books,  and,  contrary  to  expectations,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  books  did  not  decrease  the  demand  for  the 
original  reports.  In  most  law  schools  the  case-book  serves 
merely  as  a  point  of  departure  in  the  investigation  of  princi¬ 
ples.  The  case  method  has  also  been  adapted  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  a  work  entitled  Case  teaching  in  medicine 
having  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  In  other  subjects,  however, 
the  case  method  has  not  yet  resulted  in  the  preparation  of 
case-books  which  might  be  substituted  for  references  to  the 
original  sources.  There  are,  indeed,  many  source  books 
in  history,  politics,  sociology,  the  classics,  and  literature, 
but  these  thus  far  have  been  used  as  collateral  reading  and 
not  as  substitutes  for  the  sources  themselves.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  case-book  for  other  subjects  will  ever  reach  the 
extensive  development  which  has  taken  place  in  law.  But 
the  case  method  itself,  apparently,  has  come  to  stay.  It 
has  been  developed  so  far  in  fact  that  most  universities  now 
give  courses  for  which  no  textbook  is  available.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Professor  Frederick  J.  Turner,  of  Harvard  University, 
announces  in  a  syllabus  of  116  pages  that  there  is  no  text¬ 
book  suitable  for  use  in  his  course  on  the  History  of  the  West 
in  the  United  States.  He  thereupon  gives  citations  to 
about  2100  separate  readings  contained  in  1300  volumes, 
and  says  that  his  course  requires  not  less  than  120  pages 
of  reading  per  week  in  these  books.  Professor  James 
Harvey  Robinson’s  course  in  Columbia  University  on  the 
History  of  the  Intellectual  Class  in  Western  Europe  has 
no  textbook,  and  the  reading  for  a  class  of  156  students  is 
indicated  in  a  pamphlet  of  53  pages,  containing  references 
to  301  books.  Illustrations  could  be  taken  from  almost 
any  subject  in  the  university  curriculum.  For  instance. 
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in  Course  15 1  Geology,  Columbia  University,  a  graduate 
course,  between  three  and  four  thousand  pages  of  reading 
a  semester  are  required  in  addition  to  the  study  of  text¬ 
books  and  attendance  upon  lectures.  The  course  is  divided 
as  follows:  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  lectimes,  while 
eight  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  readings  in  many  books. 

The  above  indicates  a  general  tendency  in  instruction 
which  has  a  direct  effect  upon  library  problems,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  any  librarian  will  attempt  to  foresee  and 
meet  new  demands  resulting  from  such  a  general  develop¬ 
ment  going  on  under  his  observation.  When,  however, 
there  is  specific  action  by  the  university  administration 
in  line  with  this  development,  he  may  find  it  more  difficult 
without  advance  information  to  foresee  the  problem. 
A  few  illustrations  may  be  helpful. 

The  adoption  of  the  preceptorial  system  by  Princeton 
University  was  a  decided  change  from  the  former  method 
of  instruction,  and  was  likely  to  modify  the  library  problem 
to  an  unusual  extent.  It  did,  in  fact,  during  the  first  year 
of  its  operation,  increase  the  use  of  reserve  books  in  the 
Hbrary  building  more  than  16,000  volumes,  in  addition  to 
greatly  increasing  the  use  of  the  30,000  volumes  on  open 
shelves — and  the  new  demands  made  it  necessary  to  ap¬ 
propriate  annually  a  considerable  sum  for  the  purchase  of 
duplicates.  From  Columbia  University  a  pertinent  ex¬ 
ample  may  be  drawn.  On  July  i,  1912,  a  resolution  of  the 
Trustees  went  into  effect  changing  the  regulations  governing 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Instead  of  judging  a  student’s 
qualifications  for  the  degree  by  attendance  upon  lectures 
and  by  his  thesis  it  was  required  instead  that  a  student  should 
devote  to  his  work  “about  ten  hours  a  week,  including  what¬ 
ever  attendance,  preparation,  incidental  reading,  or  lab¬ 
oratory  work  may  be  required.”  It  was  possible,  there¬ 
fore,  for  instructors  to  require  fewer  hours  of  attendance 
upon  lectures  and  to  assign  regularly  and  systematically 
a  greatly  increased  amount  of  reading.  This  they  did  with 
the  result  that  in  the  year  1912-13  there  was  a  total  increase 
in  the  use  of  books  in  the  general  reading  room  of  nearly 
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32,000  volumes.  The  increase  in  the  use  of  reserve  books 
alone  was  nearly  6,000  volumes. 

From  the  library  point  of  view,  the  growth  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  or  case  method  of  instruction  appears  to  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  phenomenon.  It  should  be  noticed,  however, 
that  coincident  with  it  is  the  general  tendency  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  teaching  each  subject  with  emphasis  on  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  other  subjects.  The  combined  effect  which  these 
two  changes  in  methods  of  instruction  have  had  on  library 
practise  is  a  topic  worthy  of  more  careful  study  than  it 
has  here  received.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  state  the 
following  observed  results : 

(1)  The  total  number  of  volumes  needed  for  a  course 
is  larger  now  than  formerly,  both  because  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  separate  books  required,  and  because  of 
the  need  of  extra  copies  of  many  of  these  books.  Duplica¬ 
tion  of  books  has  become  a  normal  method  of  supplying 
reading.  This  appears  in  the  accession  records  of  Columbia 
University  Library,  which  show  the  addition  of  duplicates 
as  follows: 

1910-11  1911-12  1912-13  1913-14 

1 15  190  1240  3523 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  also,  that  the  college  study,  which 
is  the  undergraduate  reading  room  of  Columbia  College,  has 
over  1,000  duplicates  out  of  a  total  of  about  6,000  volumes. 

(2)  There  is  a  progressive  demand  for  larger  collections 
of  books  on  open  shelves  where  they  may  be  consulted  with¬ 
out  formality.  The  department  hbrary  movement  is  one 
result  of  the  need  for  easy  access  to  books.  There  are  op¬ 
posing  elements  in  the  idea  of  direct  access.  The  first  is 
the  desire  of  departments  to  build  up  special  collections 
adjacent  to  classrooms  and  laboratories,  primarily  for  the 
use  of  one  group  of  students.  The  second  is  the  need  felt 
by  one  group  of  students  for  convenient  reference  to  books 
segregated  for  another  group.  Because  of  emphasis  on  the 
relations  between  subjects,  each  of  which  is  taught  by  the 
case  method,  there  is  a  considerable  overlapping  iii  the  printed 
material  required.  Unless  the  librarian  has  unhmited  funds 
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he  has  before  him  an  impossible  task  involving  the  purchase 
of  innumerable  duplicates  and  the  adjustment  and  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  classification  according  to  the  changing 
desires  of  each  department  of  instruction.  The  necessity 
for  compromise  is  apparent  and  this  shows  itself  in  the 
tendency,  except  in  the  professional  schools,  to  limit  the 
growth  of  department  libraries  to  narrow  lines  providing 
for  other  needs  by  making  a  large  part  of  the  collections 
in  the  general  library  accessible  on  open  shelves. 

In  a  reference  library,  open  shelves,  whether  in  depart¬ 
ment  libraries  or  in  the  general  library,  require  much  high- 
grade  library  service.  The  reference  librarian  becomes  a 
direct  teacher  in  the  use  of  books  and  gives  constant  as¬ 
sistance  not  merely  in  finding  separate  books  but  in  dealing 
with  the  whole  literature  of  a  subject.  Tibrarians  are  well 
pleased  that  the  exigencies  of  instruction  require  open  shelves, 
for  this  is  a  library  policy  which  has  long  been  approved 
by  them  on  independent  grounds.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  open  shelves  may  be  responsible  for  an  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  which  confronts  the  reference  department.  Graduate 
students  require  more  assistance  in  the  use  of  card  catalogs 
than  in  former  years.  It  has  been  assumed  that  this  is 
due  to  inherent  difficulties  in  the  catalogs  themselves  in¬ 
cluding  size  and  complexity  of  arrangement.  The  fact 
may  be,  however,  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  training  of  the 
student  who,  up  to  the  time  when  he  enters  upon  his  graduate 
work,  has  had  little  practise  in  the  use  of  the  catalog  be¬ 
cause  books  are  directly  available  either  on  the  open  shelves 
or  at  the  reserve  desk. 

(3)  The  whole  development  from  the  few-book  method 
to  the  many-book  method  presupposes  a  system  of  reserve 
books.  By  this  expression  is  meant  the  placing  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  books  behind  an  enclosure  of  some  kind  from  which 
they  are  given  out  by  a  library  assistant  for  use  in  the  room. 
The  reserve  collections,  continually  changing  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  instructors,  are  in  reality  composite 
textbooks.  The  burden  of  purchasing  and  caring  for  these 
books  has  been  transferred  from  the  student  to  the  library. 
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Such  a  system  is  first  of  all  a  convenience  to  the  students 
who  thereby  know  where  the  required  reading  in  a  given 
course  is  to  be  found.  It  is  also  essential  from  the  library 
point  of  view  in  order  that  the  books  which  the  library  al¬ 
ready  possesses  may  be  in  constant  use  before  additional 
copies  are  bought.  This  is  accomplished  by  permitting 
the  student  to  keep  a  book  only  while  he  is  actually  using 
it,  and  in  some  cases  during  rush  periods,  limiting  the  length 
of  time  during  which  he  may  use  the  book  in  the  reading 
room  in  order  that  it  may  be  loaned  to  as  many  students 
as  possible  in  one  day.  A  record  of  the  use  of  the  book, 
including  the  students’  names,  is  kept  and  this  information 
may  be  of  great  assistance  to  professors  in  learning  what 
students  are  doing  the  required  reading.  The  mere  clerical 
work  of  maintaining  an  efficient  reserve  system  is  large, 
its  success  being  dependent  upon  intelligent  cooperation 
between  the  teaching  faculty  and  the  library,  but  it  involves 
also  a  technical  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  librarian. 
What  relation  does  the  number  of  copies  of  a  given  reserve 
book  bear  to  its  use?  To  put  the  question  concretely, 
how  many  copies  of  a  book  are  required  to  supply  a  class 
of  200  students,  all  of  whom  must  read  thirty  pages  of  the 
book  within  two  weeks?  The  librarian  must  decide  this 
question  in  advance  in  order  that  enough  books  may  be 
on  hand.  He  can  not  rest  his  decision  wholly  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  instructor  chiefly  interested  because  re¬ 
quests  for  the  same  book  often  come  from  several  sources. 
The  duty  of  administering  the  reserve  collections  with 
economy  and  efficiency  must  be  accepted  by  the  library. 
In  order  to  find  a  basis  for  judgment  the  present  writer  in 
1910  attempted  a  study  of  the  use  of  reserve  books  in  the 
Columbia  College  study.  For  periods  ranging  from  four 
to  twenty-eight  days  records  were  kept  of  the  use  of  books 
most  in  demand  in  literature,  history',  philosophy  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  For  each  book  the  following  facts  were  recorded: 
(i)  number  of  copies,  (2)  number  of  students  in  the  class, 

(3)  total  number  of  times  all  copies  of  a  book  were  used, 

(4)  average  use  per  day,  (5)  average  use  of  one  copy  per  day. 
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Recognizing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deduce  definite 
conclusions  from  the  figures,  since  they  do  not  include 
other  elements  such  as  (a)  the  number  of  pages  of  required 
reading  in  each  book,  (6)  the  length  of  time  in  which  it  must 
be  done,  {c)  the  character  of  the  subject  manner,  and  (d) 
whether  there  were  alternative  readings,  the  following  gen¬ 
eralizations  were  made:  In  Enghsh  and  American  litera¬ 
ture  where  ordinarily  the  reading  is  not  difficult,  a  class  of 
1 75  to  200  students  can  be  served  with  five  copies  of  a  book. 
In  history  and  economics  the  same  number  of  copies  will 
serve  a  class  of  not  more  than  65  students  when  an  as¬ 
signment  of  50  to  75  pages  is  to  be  read  in  ten  days.  In 
philosophy  three  copies  of  a  book  are  usually  sufficient 
since  the  demand  is  steady  rather  than  spasmodic. 

The  above  conclusions  were  drawn  on  the  assumption  that 
professors  would  announce  assigned  reading  a  considerable 
time  before  it  must  be  completed  and  that  excuses  from 
students  that  “they  could  not  get  the  books”  would  not 
be  accepted.  They  relate  only  to  one  undergraduate 
reading  room  and  must  not  be  taken  as  generalizations  which 
would  hold  in  other  colleges  or  under  other  conditions. 
They  merely  represent  the  results  of  one  attempt  to  solve 
a  technical  problem  involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
reserve  system. 

EXTENSION  AND  GROWTH 

There  are  two  kinds  of  growth  in  a  university  which 
directly  affect  the  library.  The  first  is  growth  in  what 
is  offered  to  students,  and  the  second  is  growth  in  the 
number  of  students  and  professors.  Under  the  first  head 
come  additions  to  the  curriculum.  The  evolution  of  the 
curriculum  and  its  relation  to  the  elective  system  have  been 
extensively  investigated  by  students  of  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  transformation  of 
university  libraries  from  storehouses  to  laboratories  for 
use  began  when  the  elective  system  broke  down  the  rigidity 
of  the  curriculum.  This  itself  is  a  significant  fact,  but 
we  need  to  realize  that  the  curriculum  is  a  matter  of  constant 
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interest  to  librarians.  The  mental  process  of  determining 
that  a  new  subject  shall  be  added  to  the  curriculum  in¬ 
volves  a  consideration  of  books,  for  no  new  subject  is  apt  to 
receive  serious  consideration  unless  it  has  developed  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own.  Fundamental  as  this  fact  is  it  is  easily 
overlookt  when  a  new  course  or  department  is  established. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  literature  of  a  new  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  equipment  which  will 
be  required  and  that  very  likely  an  addition  to  the  library 
budget  will  be  necessary.  As  a  general  rule,  “New  depart¬ 
ments  are  as  sciences  the  result  of  combining  certain  phases 
of  older  sciences,  or  offshoots  of  one,  or  attempts  to  syn¬ 
chronize  the  work  of  several.”  The  desire  of  the  new  officers 
of  instruction  is  naturally  therefore  to  draw  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  collections  those  books  which  deal  specifically  with 
the  new  subject  and  to  build  up  a  collection  which  divides 
itself  by  new  lines  from  the  older  topics.  As  has  already 
been  shown  this  demands  new  purchases  and  much  dupli¬ 
cation. 

The  addition  of  an  entirely  new  school  to  a  university 
produces  important  library  results  even  tho  funds  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  additional  books.  For  instance,  the  methods  of 
Princeton  University  Library  have  been  almost  revolu¬ 
tionized  by  the  development  of  the  Graduate  School. 
With  this  development  has  come  the  necessity  for  segre¬ 
gating  books  which  formerly  were  in  the  general  collection 
and  of  providing  service  which  formerly  was  unnecessary. 
In  Columbia  University  the  establishment  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  necessitated  a  large  departmental  Hbrary 
occupying  a  whole  floor  in  the  Journalism  building  and  con¬ 
taining  in  addition  to  ordinary  reading  rooms  a  newspaper 
room  which  is  expensive  to  maintain.  Immediately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  difficulty  arose  of  so  limiting  the  purchases  for 
that  school  as  not  unnecessarily  to  duplicate  the  collections 
in  the  general  library. 

Thus  far,  under  this  head,  we  have  mentioned  only  ex¬ 
tension  by  means  of  accretions  to  the  curriculum.  But 
there  is  a  further  avenue  of  extension  by  continuing  the 
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courses  thru  the  summer  and  by  continuing  them  into  the 
evening.  The  Summer  Session  at  Columbia  University 
began  in  1900  with  an  attendance  of  417.  From  that  time 
until  1909  the  growth  was  gradual,  but  from  1909  to  1914 
the  attendance  increased  from  1946  to  5590.  This  enormous 
development  of  the  summer  courses,  held  during  six  weeks 
in  July  and  August  when  the  regular  work  of  the  university 
is  suspended,  makes  continuous  the  wear  and  tear  on  books 
and  the  strain  on  the  library'’  staff.  It  is  optional  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  faculty  whether  they  accept  appoint¬ 
ments  for  the  Summer  Session,  while  with  the  library  staff 
the  extra  work  has  been  considered  part  of  their  regular 
duty.  There  is  no  complaint  on  this  score,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  library  problem  has  been  greatly  complicated. 
The  summer  vacation  was  formerly  a  period  when  large 
gifts  could  be  cataloged,  rearrangement  of  collections  made, 
an  inventory  taken,  and  preparation  made  for  the  regular 
session.  Practically  all  such  work  now  has  to  be  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  brief  period  between  the  close  of  the  vSummer  Ses¬ 
sion  and  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester.  Unfortunately 
this  also  is  the  period  when  most  of  the  members  of  the 
library  staff  must  take  their  vacations. 

New  university  activity,  thru  the  Department  of  Ex¬ 
tension  Teaching,  fills  reading  rooms  as  well  as  classrooms 
during  the  evening  and  creates  a  demand  for  new  books 
and  for  more  copies  of  books  already  provided  for  the  day 
courses.  The  actual  number  of  potential  readers  added 
to  the  clientele  of  the  library  by  the  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Columbia  University  in  the  year  1913-14  was 
2,813.  This  number  does  not  include  those  who  have  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which 
forms  the  non-academic  division  of  Extension  Teaching. 
The  needs  of  this  latter  group  are  partially  met  by  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  public  library  which  has  established  a  branch 
in  the  library  building. 

Problems  raised  by  mere  numerical  growth  in  professors 
and  students  are  perhaps  more  easily  foreseen  than  any 
which  have  been  discUst.  It  is  evident  that  a  library  equipt 
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as  to  buildings,  staff  and  books  to  serve  a  faculty  and  student 
body  of  a  given  size  must  eventually  have  a  larger  equip¬ 
ment  if  the  number  of  users  continues  to  increase.  For 
some  time  the  librarian,  by  readjustment  of  facilities  and 
by  increase  in  general  efficiency,  can  meet  the  increased 
demands.  To  use  the  phrase  of  the  engineer,  he  will  not 
be  justified  in  asking  that  his  plant  be  increased  until  he 
has  developed  the  existing  equipment  to  the  highest  point 
of  efficiency.  He  can  prepare  for  a  certain  percentage  of 
normal  growth  and  will  do  so  as  a  part  of  his  ordinary  duty, 
but  there  comes  a  time  when  nothing  short  of  more  seating 
capacity  and  larger  appropriations  for  staff  and  for  books 
will  suffice. 

From  the  above  recital  one  undoubted  conclusion  can 
be  drawn,  namely,  that  the  library  not  only  in  theory  but 
in  practise  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  university.  It  must  be  fully  admitted,  therefore, 
that  the  library’s  policy  is  predetermined  by  the  university 
itself  and  that  the  aim  of  the  teaching  faculty  must  be 
adopted  by  the  librarian  as  his  own.  This  done,  his  problem 
begins. 

To  those  who  have  participated  in  the  attempt  to  meet 
changing  conditions  in  a  growing  univeristy  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  that  this  problem  is  a  technical  problem. 
The  librarian  stands  in  the  position  of  an  engineer  to  whom 
is  presented  a  task  which  by  the  methods  of  his  profession 
he  must  perform.  Numerical  growth,  expansion,  addition 
of  new  schools  and  new  subjects  and  the  introduction  of  the 
laboratory  method  by  which  books  are  made  actual  tools 
for  use,  all  mean  to  the  librarian  more  books,  larger  reading 
rooms  and  more  of  them,  a  large  staff  specialized  and  grouped 
into  departments,  the  supervision  of  a  complicated  system 
and  capable  business  administration.  These  are  all  tech¬ 
nical  matters  and  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  all 
of  the  time  and  strength  of  those  to  whom  they  are  en¬ 
trusted. 

The  peculiar  relation  which  a  university  library  bears 
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to  its  constituency  has  produced  various  devices  for  giving 
the  faculty  a  large  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  library. 
There  are  faculty  library  committees,  joint  committees  of 
the  trustees  and  the  faculty,  departmental  library  com¬ 
mittees  and  representatives,  and  there  is  general  acceptance 
of  the  necessity  for  cordial  cooperation  between  the  library 
and  each  member  of  the  faculty.  All  this  is  admirable, 
but  faculty  committees  and  representatives  naturally  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  policies  and  ends  sought  rather  than 
with  methods  and  technical  library  problems,  while  coopera¬ 
tion  is  a  voluntary  and  unofficial  relationship  easily  over- 
lookt  in  the  press  of  academic  duties.  The  technical  prob¬ 
lems  remain  to  be  solved  by  those  who  have  elected  to 
serve  thru  the  profession  of  librarian.  And  since  no  change 
can  be  made  in  the  policy  or  methods  of  a  university  without 
raising  some  technical  problem  it  is  the  technical  librarian 
who,  as  adviser,  should  be  placed  in  a  strategical  position 
in  the  university.  In  other  words,  he  should  be  so  placed 
in  the  university  that  all  changes  in  the  scheme  of  edu¬ 
cational  administration  will  normally  come  to  his  attention 
before  they  are  acted  upon  instead  of  after  they  have  be¬ 
come  accomplished  legislation.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
he  receive  such  advance  information  as  others  not  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  the  library  deem  necessary.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  those  who  do  not  actually  direct  the 
technical  activities  of  the  library  will  perceive  fully  the 
technical  bearings  of  proposed  legislation.  The  technical 
librarian,  therefore,  should  be  present  at  the  meetings  of 
that  body  thru  whose  hands  all  educational  legislation  passes. 
This  does  not  imply  that  he  need  be  present  as  a  voting 
member,  but  it  does  assume  that  he  can  be  of  assistance  to 
the  voting  members  and  that,  in  order  to  perform  effi¬ 
ciently  the  duties  which  rest  upon  him,  he  is  entitled  to  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  his  tasks.  As  a  practical  working  unit  in  the 
scheme  of  education  the  library  needs  recognition  regardless 
of  all  questions  of  rank,  title  or  academic  standing. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks 

Columbia  University  Library 


II 

WELFARE  OF  WORKING  YOUTH  IN  GERMANY 

The  most  significant  movement  in  the  German  educa¬ 
tional  world  today  is  the  one  concerned  with  the  care  of 
youth  between  fourteen  and  twenty,  who  have  left  the  school 
to  go  to  work.  Much  has  already  been  done  by  private 
initiative  to  care  for  the  bodily,  spiritual,  economic,  social 
and  civic  needs  of  such  youth.  The  new  and  important 
thing  is  the  thoro  and  systematic  promotion  of  these  private 
efforts  by  the  different  German  states.  These  states  at¬ 
tempt  to  guide,  encourage  and  supplement  the  work  of 
private  organizations  by  furnishing  sums  of  money  and  by 
training  persons  for  leadership,  as  well  as  by  discouraging 
dilettanteism  and  the  exploitation  of  these  youths  for  per¬ 
sonal,  political  or  sectarian  ends. 

The  obligation  of  the  adult  toward  the  growing  child, 
originally  extended  only  to  bodily  care — food,  clothing, 
shelter.  This  was  soon  extended  to  care  of  the  spiritual 
life,  and  acquired  the  character  of  education.  While  at 
first  this  education  devoted  itself  to  the  welfare  of  the 
individual,  the  modem  organization  of  society  compels  us 
to  educate  the  child  as  a  member  of  the  race,  as  a  citizen 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  family,  the  church,  associa¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds,  and  finally  the  state,  have  come  to  un¬ 
dertake  this  work. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Germany  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  over  forty  per  cent  of  the  girls  leave  the  schools 
at  fourteen  to  begin  life  as  bread-winners.  When  the 
parental  home  neglects  to  protect  them,  and  when  the  mas¬ 
ter  regards  them  as  only  cheap  labor,  great  dangers  threaten 
these  young  people  and  make  imperative  special  legisla¬ 
tion  for  their  protection.  So  far  as  work  is  concerned, 
young  people  are  treated  like  adults  far  too  early,  and  the 
youth  themselves  approve  of  this  false  judgment  and 
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overestimate  their  growing  powers.  It  must  be  clear  to 
every  judicious  man  that  he  can  not  safely  make  as  great 
physically  demands  upon  the  undeveloped  youth  as  upon 
the  fully  developed  man.  Still  our  system  of  division  of 
labor  and  labor- time  makes  little  or  no  difference  between 
them.  Our  system  of  organization  of  work,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  bad  air  of  the  workshop,  factory  and  office, 
and  the  insufficient  nourishment  due  to  ignorance  or  lack 
of  means,  produce  defects  and  deformities  that  hinder  a 
complete  development  of  the  more  important  physical  or¬ 
gans;  and  the  body  with  its  power  of  resistance  thus  weak¬ 
ened  is  readily  attacked  by  disease. 

The  special  portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  youth  be¬ 
tween  fourteen  and  twenty-one  is  called  by  the  Germans 
“  JugendpJiege,”  and  includes  not  only  the  educational 
work  of  the  continuation  schools,  but  the  associated  wel¬ 
fare  movements  for  the  bodily,  spiritual,  economic  and 
civic  instruction  and  protection  of  youth.  These  welfare 
movements  include  provision  for  hygienic  instruction, 
bodily  exercise,  play  of  all  sorts,  sports,  public  playgrounds 
and  swimming  baths.  They  also  include  spiritual  care 
and  instruction  provided  by  lectures,  special  libraries, 
evening  entertainments,  music,  reading  and  amusement 
rooms.  Economic  and  social  interests  are  also  promoted 
by  vocational  schools,  savings  banks,  vocational  guidance, 
training  for  citizenship,  the  organization  of  patriotic  boys’ 
clubs,  etc.  As  was  suggested  above,  the  significant  thing 
in  this  movement  at  present  is  its  reorganization  and  com¬ 
bination  with  compulsory  vocational  education  for  youth 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen,  the  vocational  continua¬ 
tion  school  being  regarded  as  the  logical  center  of  the  whole 
movement. 

In  1911,  Prussia  appropriated  one  million  marks  for 
the  promotion  of  this  supplementary  welfare  work,  one 
and  one-half  million  marks  in  1912,  two  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  marks  in  1913.  Under  the  law  controlling  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  these  sums,  committees  are  being  organized 
thruout  the  kingdom,  to  induce  private  organizations  to 
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cooperate  in  this  work,  to  supply  these  with  money  and 
necessary  information,  and  to  induce  backward  communi¬ 
ties  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  direction.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  present  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen  are  being  reached  thru 
the  cooperation  of  private  and  public  organizations  grouped 
about  the  vocational  continuation  schools. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  this  welfare  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  vocational  schools  is  shown  in  a  booklet 
recommended  to  me  by  the  member  of  the  Prussian  minis¬ 
try,  in  charge  of  the  vocational  schools. 

The  character  of  youth  between  fourteen  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  demands  this  care.  While  man  changes 
and  develops  thruout  his  entire  life,  the  years  between  four¬ 
teen  and  twenty-one  are  a  time  of  accelerated  growth  and 
development.  The  youth  grows  rapidly  in  height  and 
weight,  the  volume  of  the  heart  and  lungs  almost  doubles ; 
he  enters  the  period  of  adolescence;  he  is  awkward,  critical 
and  independent,  and  often  throws  overboard  most  of  the 
ideals  of  the  home,  the  church  and  the  school.  He  seeks 
satisfaction  in  new  things  and  develops  a  new  view  of  the 
world.  It  is  apparent  that  he  needs  special  guidance  and 
protection  during  this  period,  guidance  which  the  family, 
the  church  and  the  school,  especially  in  our  great  cities, 
can  not  give. 

(i)  The  modern  family,  especially  in  the  cities,  can  not 
do  this  work.  Family  life  has  degenerated  in  our  great 
cities.  Miserable  housing,  dislike  for  work,  desire  for 
pleasure,  alcoholism,  prostitution,  all  these  are  factors 
which  have  changed  the  character  of  the  home  there.  In 
the  year  1900  there  were  in  Berlin  431  persons  in  every 
thousand  living  in  homes  with  but  one  room  that  could  be 
heated.  These  homes  had  only  the  most  indispensable 
articles  of  furniture,  not  a  trace  of  decoration  or  ornament; 
they  provided  only  a  covering  from  the  weather  and  a 
place  to  sleep.  Life  under  such  home  conditions  is  only 
a  weary  change  from  the  workshop  to  the  lodging  house, 
except  for  the  attractions  of  the  street  and  the  dramshop. 
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(2)  The  school  alone  can  not  do  much  to  better  these 
conditions.  It  can  communicate  knowledge,  enforce  order 
but  the  inner  transformation  of  the  child’s  nature  comes 
thru  personal  contact  with  the  teacher.  An  enduring  bond 
between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  is  next  to  impossible  in 
the  ordinary  life  of  some  portions  of  our  great  cities.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  classes  are  generally  so  large  that  the  individual 
child  seldom  comes  into  intimate  personal  relations  with 
his  teacher.  I  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  better  in  the  smaller  cities  and  in  the  country, 
but  statistics  show  that  the  average  number  in  a  school 
room  in  Prussia  is  over  fifty,  and  in  one  village  I  visited 
in  1914  seven  teachers  were  caring  for  five  hundred  pupils, 
one  teacher  having  eighty-five. 

(3)  The  church  is  also  unable  to  meet  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion.  Many  families  in  the  city  never  attend  church. 
The  enormous  growth  of  materialism  among  the  worl^g 
classes  shows  the  inability  of  the  church  alone  to  gra^pple 
with  this  problem.  It  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  grouped  under  the  head  of  Welfare  of  Youth  are  out¬ 
side  the  scope  of  what  most  churchpeople  regard  as  their 
usual  duties.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  state  to  protect  the  youth  against  too  long  hours 
of  labor  and  unsuitable  employment  and  then  leave 
their  further  care  and  protection  to  the  factory  and  the 
street.  Under  such  conditions  the  youth  becomes  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  economic  demands  and  to  low  pleasures,  and  is  finally 
the  tool  of  unscrupulous  politicians. 

There  are  4,500,000  youthful  workers  in  Prussia.  Of 
these  about  900,000  boys  and  700,000  girls  are  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen.  Of  the  1,200,000  boys  between  six¬ 
teen  and  eighteen,  eighty-six  per  cent  are  at  work.  Of  the 
1,200,000  girls  of  the  same  age,  about  seventy- two  per  cent 
are  at  work.  The  influence  of  the  family  in  such  cases  is 
necessarily  weakened.  Perhaps  half  of  these  young  men  are 
apprenticed,  altho  at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that 
not  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  apprentices  live  in  the 
homes  of  their  masters.  Even  here  the  old  traditions 
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have  vanished,  and  the  interest  of  the  master  has  become 
essentially  economic,  not  a  personal  interest  in  the  care  and 
education  of  the  apprentice.  In  those  cases  where  the  boy 
still  lives  with  his  parents,  his  sharing  in  the  support  of 
the  home  has  made  him  somewhat  independent  of  parental 
control. 

The  statistics  of  Germany  show  a  considerable  increase 
in  youthful  crime,  brought  about  largely  by  the  conditions 
mentioned  above.  During  the  years  from  1882  to  1896, 
crime  among  adults  increased  4.6  per  cent;  crime  among 
young  people,  16.7  per  cent.  Such  crimes  as  stealing, 
arson,  assault,  increased  37  per  cent  among  the  youth,  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  from  1897  to  1902.  Assault  resulting  in  bodily 
injury  increased  about  130  per  cent  during  the  years  from 
1882  to  1901.  Altho  part  of  this  apparent  increase  means 
only  increased  severity  in  punishment,  much  remains  which 
can  not  be  explained  in  this  way. 

The  economic  effect  of  this  situation  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  young  man  who  develops  under  favorable 
conditions  becomes  a  very  different  laborer  from  the  one 
who,  thru  one-sided  demands  upon  his  bodily  powers,  thru 
too  strenuous  labor,  thru  unregulated,  unhygienic  conduct 
of  life,  thru  use  of  alcohol,  or  premature  and  excessive 
use  of  tobacco,  or  sexual  excesses,  becomes  stunted  in  bodily 
development  and  loses  his  health.  The  economic  loss  of 
national  capital,  due  to  neglect  of  the  youth,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  statistics: 

Professor  Biedert,  of  Strassburg,  estimates  the  cost 
of  rearing  a  child  to  the  age  of  fourteen  (when  the  child  of 
the  unskilled  laborer  goes  to  work),  under  the  poorest 
working-class  conditions,  at  about  $700.00,  while  it  costs 
$1200.00  to  rear  a  child  in  the  better  class  to  the  age  of 
seventeen.  If  this  youth  dies  without  taking  part  in  the 
national  labor,  his  death  is  a  loss  of  national  capital.  Herr 
Potthof,  a  professional  writer  in  this  field,  estimates 
that  it  costs  the  family,  the  community  and  the  state 
$1750.00  to  care  for  and  educate  a  child  up  to  the  age  of 
fifteen.  He  estimates,  too,  that  the  yearly  loss  to  the  Ger- 
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man  Empire  from  infant  mortality  alone  is  $25,000,000 
(in  1909  there  were  335,436  such  deaths — each  a  loss  of 
$75);  the  loss  due  to  the  death  of  children  before  reaching 
the  age  of  five  years  (over  100,000  in  1909)  at  $32,500,000; 
the  loss  due  to  the  death  of  the  40,000  school  children  be¬ 
fore  completing  their  fifteenth  year  at  $35,000,000 — a  total 
of  $92,500,000  per  year. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  state  loses  not  only 
the  money  spent  in  rearing  and  educating  the  500,000  children 
but  also  the  value  of  their  life-long  working  power.  Dr. 
Keitlin  has  estimated  that  the  working  power  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man  represents  a  national  capital  of  $4,000.  To  the 
$92,500,000  expended  for  the  rearing  of  the  500,000  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  added  a  deficit  in  the  productive  power  of 
the  people  of  five  hundred  thousand  times  sixteen  thousand, 
amounting  to  $2,000,000,000,  which  is  involved  in  the 
premature  death  of  children  before  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  story.  There  is  a  tremendous  loss 
of  capital  based  on  loss  of  power  for  bodily  work,  due  to 
frequent  cases  of  illness  of  the  youth  in  industrial  life,  as 
well  as  to  premature  old-age  disability.  These  losses,  un¬ 
der  the  scientific  insurance  scheme  of  Germany,  fall  in  vary¬ 
ing  proportions  on  the  individual  workman,  on  the  em¬ 
ployer,  and  on  the  state.  In  the  case  of  accidents  (which 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  individual  workman  to  pre¬ 
vent),  the  employee  contributes  nothing  to  the  indemnity 
fund;  the  employers  pay  all.  In  the  case  of  sickness, 
which  is  to  some  extent  within  the  power  of  the  individual 
to  prevent  or  lessen,  the  workmen  pay  two-thirds,  the  em¬ 
ployers  one-third.  In  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance, 
the  workmen  and  the  employers  pay  equally,  and  the  state 
contributes  about  $12.50  annually  to  each  annuitant. 
The  general  acceptance  of  these  compulsory  insurance  plans 
would  seem  to  make  it  proper  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
disability  losses  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  not  forgetting  that  the  waste 
of  human  fife  and  power  means  a  deeper  loss  to  the  state 
than  can  ever  be  exprest  in  any  financial  terms.  In  this 
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case,  however,  economic  advantage  and  brotherly  love 
seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Let  us  leave  out  of  sight  for  a  moment  the  last  considera¬ 
tion.  The  bare  figures  are  appalling.  For  the  entire 
number  of  male  persons  between  fifteen  and  nineteen  years 
of  age,  insured  under  the  workmen’s  sick  fund  of  Leipsic, 
there  were,  for  a  definite  period  studied,  6 . 2  days  of  illness 
per  member  per  year ;  for  the  metal-workers,  8 .  i  days  per 
year,  and  for  youth  in  offices,  shops,  and  stores,  4.1.  If  it 
were  possible  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  days  of  sickness 
of  youthful  metal-workers  to  the  frequency  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  offices,  shops,  and  stores,  the  saving  in  expense 
to  the  sick  fund  for  the  Empire  would  be  over  $15,000,000 
per  year.  This  would  mean  to  the  group  of  metal-work¬ 
ers  alone  a  reduction  in  their  insurance  fees  of  almost 
$500,000  per  year.  Dr.  Kaup  estimates  the  gain  to  the 
female  workers  of  this  age  at  $350,000  if  they  could  suc¬ 
ceed  in  reducing  the  number  of  days  of  sickness  per  year 
(averaging  7.5)  to  the  number  of  days  of  sickness  of  female 
workers  in  offices  and  shops,  6.1.  Further,  the  loss  of 
wages  due  to  sickness,  brought  about  by  over-exertion 
and  other  unhygienic  life  conditions  in  the  vocations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kaup,  could  be  reduced  every  year  about  $875,- 
000  for  the  entire  number  of  male  workers,  and  $437,500 
for  the  female  workers,  if  we  allow  only  4 .  i  days  of  illness 
per  year  for  the  male  and  6 . 2  for  the  female.  In  this  way 
the  amount  expanded  for  sick  benefits  for  the  entire  Empire 
would  be  reduced  $17,750,600  every  year  for  the  male 
workers  and  $4,000,000  for  the  female  workers.  If  we 
could  only  succeed  in  reducing  the  frequency  of  sickness 
for  the  entire  number  of  members  of  the  sick  fund,  one 
day  per  year,  a  loss  of  wages  of  $19,500,000  per  year  would 
be  avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reduction  in  the  sum 
expended  for  sick-fund  fees  of  almost  $3,750,000,  while  the 
sick  fund  itself  would  be  saved  over  $7,750,000.  There  is 
still  one  more  item  in  the  account  to  be  considered,  the  loss 
in  working  power  due  to  premature  invalidism,  brought 
about  by  unhygienic  conduct  of  life  in  youth,  amounting 
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to  millions  of  marks  a  year.  No  wonder  the  German  writers 
consider  it  a  holy  duty  for  the  state  authorities  to  conserve 
the  working  power,  of  the  people  as  long  as  possible  and  to 
postpone  their  lapse  into  disability  by  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  the  youth. 

The  percentage  of  sickness  among  the  male  youth  in 
many  of  the  trades  is  much  higher  than  among  the  older 
workers — up  to  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Sickness  among 
women  workers  seems  to  increase  with  age,  according  to 
the  same  statistics,  in  all  the  groups,  while  in  certain  indus¬ 
tries  the  terribly  high  figures  show  the  devastating  effect 
of  vocational  activity  upon  the  health.  In  three  particu¬ 
lar  industries — textile,  garment-making,  commercial  em¬ 
ployment — out  of  every  one  hundred  youthful  female 
members  of  the  sick  fund  there  are  3.2,  7.2,  6.9,  respec¬ 
tively,  more  cases  of  illness  than  among  the  male  workers. 
The  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  increases  rapidly 
in  the  great  cities  among  girls  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
years  of  age. 

The  number  of  girl  workers  is  very  great  in  Germany. 
According  to  the  Imperial  statistics  for  1910,  out  of  1,500,- 
000  women  workers  489,130  are  girls  between  sixteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  these  145,715  are  employed 
in  the  dangerous  textile  industries  alone.  These  figures 
are  constantly  increasing.  The  group  of  the  youngest 
employees,  those  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  increases 
in  a  striking  manner.  In  the  commercial  trades  there  are 
in  addition  to  125,000  men,  according  to  the  last  census, 
76,000  girls  at  work.  A  German  writer  says  “he  who 
remembers  that  over  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  female 
youth  are  employed  in  earning  a  living,  and  he  who  has 
seen  the  human  material  that  streams  every  evening  out 
of  the  doors  of  the  factories  and  shops,  comprehends  us 
when  we  speak  of  the  exhaustion  of  oiu*  rising  generation.” 

We  must  consider,  too,  the  importance  of  health  to  the 
mother  of  the  coming  race.  Everywhere  people  speak  about 
the  protection  of  the  mother  and  the  infant,  but  trouble 
themselves  very  Httle  about  the  young  girl.  It  is  evident 
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that  anemic,  exhausted  girls  can  never  be  the  mothers  of 
vigorous  children.  The  dangers  are  also  increased  by  the 
exacting  vocational  activities,  which  will  never  permit  a 
happy  family  life,  with  healthy,  joyous  children ;  and  which 
prevent  the  acquisition  of  the  sound  knowledge  of  house¬ 
hold  economics  necessary  to  a  wholesome  family  life.  It 
is  apparent  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  injurious 
effects  of  vocational  work  upon  the  young  girl  who  is 
without  proper  care,  that  we  must  be  at  least  as  vigilant 
in  her  behalf  as  for  the  protection  of  the  boy. 

The  economic  success  of  Germany  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  of  course,  depends  largely  upon  the  training  of  her 
yoiith.  Her  political  progress  is  dependent  upon  her  ability 
to  train  youth  in  the  civic  virtues,  while  her  military  strength 
requires  systematic  attention  to  both  the  bodily  and  spiritual 
power  of  the  people.  Jugendpflege,  therefore,  is  both  an 
economic  and  a  military  necessity.  Germany’s  ideal  for 
its  youth  has  been  exprest  as  “the  production  of  happy, 
bodily  efficient  and  morally  sound  men,  filled  with  public 
spirit,  the  fear  of  God,  and  love  of  home  and  Fatherland.” 

The  German  feels  that  the  more  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  develops,  the  greater  are  the  dangers  of  disaster 
and  shipwreck  to  its  youth,  and  the  more  necessary  are 
organizations  to  rescue  them.  With  an  increasing  culture, 
there  must  be  a  stronger  public  spirit  and  feeling  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  youth.  The  public  must  recognize 
that  spiritual  distress  is  often  the  result  of  physical  and 
material  misery.  Our  perception  of  this  and  our  common 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  it  are  the  more  hopeful  signs 
of  the  present  age.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Germans  feel 
that  neglect  of  these  youth  constitutes  a  danger  to  their 
national  existence.  They  are  not  willing  that  the  problem 
should  be  left  to  the  dilettante,  but  insist  that  it  must 
be  taken  up  by  well-trained,  practical  workers,  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  whole  community. 

Up  to  19 1 1  this  welfare  work  was  cared  for  by  private 
initiative.  The  churches,  Roman  Catholic,  Evangelical  and 
Jewish,  organized  associations  of  youth,  for  sport,  recrea- 
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tion,  and  spiritual  advancement,  and  non-religious  bodies  of 
all  sorts,  such  as  the  turners,  the  trade  unions,  and  a  large 
number  of  charitable  associations  interested  themselves 
in  the  movement.  The  statistics  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  Germany  show  2656  associations  of  youth,  with  257,465 
members.  The  figures  for  the  Evangelical  church  give 
2419  associations,  with  142,826  members,  with  233  pro¬ 
fessional  workers,  and  172  homes.  The  Jewish  organiza¬ 
tions  include  80  unions,  with  14,000  members.  The 
social  democrats  report  227  organizations,  with  153,616 
members.  These  organizations  usually  provide  reading 
rooms,  libraries,  exercise  grounds,  lectures,  etc.,  for  the 
youth. 

Since  1911  Prussia  and  other  German  states  have  under¬ 
taken  to  guide  and  stimulate  this  work  thruout  the  entire 
country.  They  encourage  the  organization  of  local  asso¬ 
ciations,  then  a  combination  of  these  into  larger  groups, 
including  finally  the  whole  country.  Experience  has  shown 
that  united  effort  is  necessary  to  success.  The  Olympic 
games  have  contributed  to  bring  about  this  feeling.  There 
has  grown  up  gradually  a  belief  that  a  harmonious  care  of 
the  body  must  be  obtained  with  corresponding  spiritual 
culture  if  real  success  is  to  be  attained.  In  carrying  out 
the  law  of  19  ii  the  Prussian  government  undertook  to 
group  all  the  private  agencies  for  youthful  welfare  about  the 
work  of  the  continuation  schools.  With  the  scheme  of 
compulsory  continuation  schools  came  the  opportunity  for 
reaching  all  the  youth.  The  work  of  the  voluntary  organ¬ 
izations  could  be  guided  and  assisted  into  the  right  chan¬ 
nels,  competition  between  them  could  be  avoided  and 
the  work  of  dilettanti  and  self-seekers  could  be  discour¬ 
aged.  There  is  a  general  disposition  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time  for  all  sorts  of  organizations,  religious  or 
otherwise,  to  support  a  national  system  of  welfare  work 
which  will  not  displace  private  effort  but  will  supplement, 
assist  and  direct  it.  This  work,  as  has  been  stated,  is 
grouped  about  the  continuation  schools  and  is  assisted  by 
them.  In  return  it  contributes  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
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of  the  work  of  these  institutions  and  prevents  their  lapsing 
into  mere  machines  for  securing  mechanical  skill. 

In  1908  Dr.  von  Seefled,  of  the  Educational  Department 
of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  sent 
out  a  circular  in  which  he  states  the  ideals  of  the  govern¬ 
ment:  “Over  against  the  over-powering  influence  to  which 
continuation  school  pupils  are  subjected  day  by  day  in 
the  workshop  and  in  the  circle  of  their  older  associates, 
the  educational  influence  of  the  continuation  school  can 
not  be  of  far-reaching  effect  so  long  as  it  is  limited  to  the 
from  four  to  six  hours  per  week,  which  the  young  people 
as  a  rule  devote  to  them.  The  most  important  problem 
of  the  continuation  schools  will  always  be  the  educational 
one,  and  for  this  reason  their  influence  can  not  be  limited  to 
the  time  of  school  instruction,  but  they  must  strive  out¬ 
side  of  school  hours  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  youth 
entrusted  to  them.  This  problem  must  be  attacked  with 
all  the  more  earnestness  where  the  industrial  youth  do  not 
live  in  the  parental  home.  The  problem  is  to  gain  a  definite 
and  decisive  influence  over  the  industrial  youth  during 
their  free  time.  The  problem  is  not  to  compel  the  young 
people  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  perfectly  proper  manner 
for  a  few  hours  per  day,  but  to  secure  a  voluntarily  ac¬ 
cepted  influence  over  them  all  the  time.  This  principle 
must  guide  us  in  the  creation  and  care  of  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“First  the  arrangements  for  the  care  of  these  youth 
must  be  free  from  outward  compulsion.  The  imposing  of 
any  kind  of  compulsion  would  generate  among  the  youth 
an  inner  opposition  that  would  often  lead  to  the  opposite 
of  wished-for  results.  The  interest  in  the  welfare  institu¬ 
tions  can  not  be  secured  by  outward  compulsion,  but  must 
arise  from  the  fact  that  they  adjust  themselves  wisely 
to  the  nature  and  inclinations  of  the  youth,  that  they 
endeavor  to  secure  for  the  young  people  opportunities  for 
amusement  in  their  free  time  when  they  can  be  happy 
with  their  associates.  These  efforts  we  must  try  to 
guide  into  right  channels.  The  more  success  we  have  in 
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this,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  voluntary  participation 
of  the  youth,  and  the  sooner  the  way  will  open  for  the 
earnest  moral  influence  of  the  educator. 

“It  will  often  contribute  to  the  success  of  these  wel¬ 
fare  organizations  if  the  continuation  school  pupils  are 
permitted  to  take  part  in  their  control.  I  see  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  this,  but  regard  it  as  an  advantage  if  the  welfare 
organizations  are  based  upon  unions  formed  among  the 
pupils  for  the  purpose  of  the  common  control  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  intended  to  further  their  interests.  Of  course  the 
educators  and  teachers  of  the  continuation  schools  must 
take  part  in  these  unions. 

“This  cooperation  of  teachers  and  pupils,  when  it  is  car¬ 
ried  out  without  narrow-mindedness  and  with  wise  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  and  ways  of  youth,  will  contribute 
to  the  forming  and  strengthening  of  a  mutual  confidence 
between  teachers  and  pupils  that  will  bear  good  fruit  for 
both. 

“Every  attempt  at  uniformity  and  every  bureaucratic 
scheme  must  be  kept  out  of  these  organizations.  Their 
plans  must  adjust  themselves  in  a  many-sided  way  to  the 
local  and  industrial  peculiarities  of  the  youth,  and  must 
change  with  the  time  of  the  year — in  the  summer  time, 
the  first  place  will  usually  be  given  to  bodily  exercise  of 
every  kind,  including  turning,  play,  sport  or  excursions. 
No  other  arrangements  are  so  well  suited  to  foster  among 
the  youth  a  fresh,  happy  disposition  and  an  inclination 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  application  of  his  super¬ 
fluous  powers.  In  winter  bodily  exercise  must  to  some  de¬ 
gree  be  given  up,  altho  we  have  skating  and  other  winter 
sports.  Arrangements  should  be  made  which  will  enable 
young  people  in  their  free  time  on  Sunday  afternoons  and 
evenings  to  meet  in  some  pleasant  spot  and  enjoy  each 
other’s  society,  and  places  should  be  provided  where  suit¬ 
able  entertainments  can  be  held. 

“Student  homes  and  clubs  are  very  helpful  and  should 
be  a  part  of  the  supplemental  organization  of  every  system 
of  vocational  schools.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed 
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upon  providing  young  people  with  good  reading.  Special 
school  libraries  should  be  provided  for  the  larger  continua¬ 
tion  schools.  But  even  in  smaller  communities  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  awaken  an  interest  in  young 
people  for  good  reading  and  to  point  out  to  them  places 
where  they  can  secure  good  books.” 

In  the  report  of  the  National  Industrial  Educational 
Commission  of  Prussia  for  1912  are  found  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  results  accomplished  in  the  year  1910. 
In  that  year  there  were  373,546  pupils  in  the  continuation 
schools,  196,834  of  whom  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  welfare 


work: 

Bodily  Care  Schools 

Turning .  448 

Running  games .  542 

Swimming  and  skating .  142 

Bathing  and  swimming .  142 

Excursions .  566 

Rowing .  2 

Prize  turning  and  long  distance  running .  3 

Education,  Instruction  and  Entertainment 

Lectures .  491 

Visiting  places  of  interest .  336 

Entertainments .  134 

Pupils’ homes .  Ii2 

School  festivals .  373 

Instruction  in  first  help .  149 

Theatrical  performances .  9 

Exercise  in  singing .  10 

Entertainment  evenings .  7 

Various  arrangements .  9 


Besides  these  there  were  693  small  libraries,  with  189,473 
volumes.  There  were  68,799  borrowers  of  these  volumes, 
using  407,455  books.  There  were  37  advisory  stations  for 
vocational  guidance;  and  77  savings  banks.  In  the  savings 
banks  in  Berlin  alone  there  were  deposited  59,731  marks. 
These  are  provided  with  an  automatic  arrangement  for 
depositing  money  and  giving  and  checking  cards,  which 
makes  this  work  easy  for  the  teachers. 

The  famous  decree  of  January  18,  1911,  with  reference  to 
Jugendpflege  is  simply  the  result  of  previous  private  and 
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community  work  in  Germany.  The  various  chambers  of 
commerce  and  industry  have  long  been  supporting  such 
institutions.  The  communal  authorities  have  been  grant¬ 
ing  them  rooms,  playgrounds  and  financial  support.  The 
state  authorities  of  various  provinces  have  now  begun  to 
take  part  in  the  movement,  and  everywhere  private  asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  organized  to  cooperate  in  it.  The  action 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  only  a  further  step  in  the 
same  direction.  The  decree  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  it 
is  an  attempt  to  assemble  and  organize  the  scattered  move¬ 
ments,  often  without  any  connection  with  one  another, 
and  not  seldom  rivals,  into  an  organization  of  all  for  the 
welfare  of  youth,  carried  on  with  a  uniform  point  of  view. 
The  function  of  the  state  is  to  support  existing  organiza¬ 
tions  so  far  as  they  are  worthy,  to  further  and  supple¬ 
ment  them  in  a  financial  way,  and  to  induce  communities 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  movement. 

The  action  of  the  Ministry  has  been  successful  in  stimu¬ 
lating  interest  and  activity  in  the  work.  Within  a  year 
nearly  all  the  provinces  of  Prussia  have  organized  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  movement,  so  that  state,  communal  and  church 
authorities  and  private  associations  of  all  sorts  are  working 
together  for  the  youth.  From  April  i  to  December  i, 
1911,  in  27  governmental  districts,  the  number  of  youth  re¬ 
ceiving  such  care  increased  from  469,937  to  560,489,  an 
increase  of  over  19  per  cent. 

The  decree  appealed  to  all  classes  of  people  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  movement.  The  work  had  suffered  in 
the  past  from  well-meaning  but  poorly  prepared  leaders. 
The  state  set  about  to  remedy  this  by  instituting  courses 
for  training  persons  for  this  work  of  leadership.  In  the 
year  1912  there  were  held  434  courses  of  this  sort  with  an 
enrolment  of  about  22,139,  11,755  of  whom  were  teachers. 
Finally,  the  state  has  instructed  the  state  training  school 
for  teachers  to  take  up  the  preparation  of  persons  for  this 
work. 

In  America  we  have  been  doing  many  kinds  of  welfare 
work  for  the  youth.  Some  of  it  has  been  excellent  and 
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should  not  be  disturbed  except  to  improve  it;  but,  as  in 
Germany,  it  has  been  impossible  to  reach  all  who  should  be 
benefited  by  it.  The  introduction  of  compulsory  voca¬ 
tional  schools  in  some  states  has  made  it  possible  to  attack 
the  whole  problem  there.  Europe’s  experience  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  continuation  school  is  the  key  to  this  whole 
great  movement. 

The  argument  from  Germany  has  been  made  to  stimulate 
attention  to  this  problem,  not  to  urge  mere  imitation  of 
their  plans.  We  should  be  influenced  by  the  experience  of 
others,  but  we  must  deal  with  our  own  problem  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  American  conditions.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
give  thoughtful  attention  to  the  welfare  of  our  working 
youth;  mere  vocational  efficiency  is  not  enough.  As  in 
our  ordinary  schools,  we  must  deal  with  “the  whole  boy,” 
and  give  the  working  boy  and  girl  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  the  social  and  other  advantages  that  we  now  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  high  school  student.  Our  public 
high  schools  have  done  a  great  work,  not  alone  on  the  side 
of  intellectual  progress,  but  on  the  social  side,  in  a  large 
sense;  they  have  helped  to  break  down  social  barriers, 
and  have  given  the  ambitious  in  all  walks  of  life  a  chance 
equal  to  that  of  the  most  favored.  But  not  all  the  ambi¬ 
tious  have  had  this  chance;  only  those  who  have  aimed  at 
the  professions  or  at  administrative  positions  have  had  a 
higher  education  freely  open  to  them,  with  all  the  col¬ 
lateral  advantages  that  go  with  such  an  education.  The 
rest  of  the  boys  and  girls,  far  more  numerous  and  less 
favored,  need  these  advantages  all  the  more — a  chance  for 
a  better  and  broader  education  along  the  lines  they  them¬ 
selves  have  chosen,  and  the  richer  and  happier  life  of  body 
and  spirit  that  young  people  of  all  walks  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  winning  for  themselves.  This  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  in  Germany  is  given  the  special  name  Jugend' 
pfiege” — the  great  problem  of  the  welfare  of  youth. 

Edwin  G.  Coodey 


Chicago,  III. 


Ill 

EDUCATION  FOR  POWER  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

Democracy  may  be  only  an  ideal.  It  may  be  our  fool¬ 
hardy  impulse  against  fate.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  greater 
tribute  to  the  idea  than  the  fact  that  we  all  profess  to  be 
democratic.  Statesmen,  politicians,  publicists,  scholars, 
social  and  religious  leaders,  and  even  financiers,  poets,  and 
artists  confess  the  democratic  faith.  It  is  a  shibboleth 
which  the  demagogue  as  well  as  the  statesman  has  ac¬ 
quired.  We  are  all  democratic,  but  what  is  democracy? 

Democracy  in  a  practical  and  comprehensive  sense  is  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  benefits  of  organized  society  by  the  people 
generally.  The  right  to  vote  is  in  theory  generally  con¬ 
ceded;  but  that  the  workers  should  share  in  the  control 
of  great  industries — the  fundamental  form  of  our  organ¬ 
ized  society — is  bitterly  opposed  by  many  who  are  loudest 
in  uttering  the  shibboleth  of  democracy.  This  is  a  chief 
cause  of  strikes.  And  even  the  freedom  of  suffrage  is  in 
practise  subverted  in  a  thousand  ways  by  subtle  economic 
forces.  Recently  an  immense  building  was  being  con¬ 
structed  by  a  capitaHst  who  employs  thousands  of  men. 
A  few  days  before  an  important  election,  he  stopt  work 
on  the  building,  and  circulated  thruout  the  labor  group  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  unless  the  election  resulted  in 
a  certain  way  he  would  further  postpone  the  work  and  would 
stop  the  building  at  eight  stories  instead  of  making  it  twenty, 
as  at  first  proposed.  The  exercise  of  the  powers  and  the 
responsibilities  of  organized  society  is  largely  a  means 
to  an  end — the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  organized  so¬ 
ciety.  An  organized  society  is  not  merely  political,  it  is 
fundamentally  economic  and  it  is  pervasively  spiritual. 

Democracy  thus  defined  is  more  than  a  theory,  more 
than  a  political  shibboleth.  It  acquires  teeth:  it  becomes 
a  boomerang:  let  pseudo-democrats  beware. 
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This  is  the  ideal  democracy,  and  it  involves  education. 
Without  democracy,  education  at  its  best  must  savor  of 
charity  or  philanthropy.  And  without  general  educa¬ 
tion,  the  people  can  not  rightly  exercise  the  powers  and  en¬ 
joy  the  benefits  of  democracy.  The  school  system  and 
educational  efforts  of  the  past  have  been  concerned  with 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  population.  It  is  only 
with  the  coming  of  the  pubhc  schools  of  the  democratic 
countries  of  today  that  education  has  included  all  classes 
of  society.  Universal  education  is  in  fact  an  integral  and 
necessary  part  of  modem  democracy.  It  must  prepare 
the  members  of  the  democracy  for  the  responsibilities 
of  social  relations.  It  must  diffuse  intelligence.  It  must 
minister  to  the  esthetic  nature,  to  idealism  and  love  of  the 
beautiful.  It  must  unify  and  harmonize  society  by  the 
bonds  of  righteousness,  integrity,  good  will.  It  must 
help  to  bring  about  a  better,  juster  distribution  of  wealth 
and  its  benefits. 

But  since  the  benefits  of  organized  society  depend  upon 
its  powers  and  responsibilities,  public  education  must  first 
of  all  develop  among  us  such  qualities  as  independence, 
I  individuality  and  self-control.  It  must  prepare  us  for 
sane  self-government,  individual  and  collective;  industrial 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  political. 

In  the  despotisms  of  history,  especially  those  of  the 
Orient,  the  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  people 
is  their  likeness  one  to  another,  their  uniformity  of  thought 
and  life,  their  dead  level  in  obedience  to  formal  standards 
and  outward  restraints.  Above  this  stratum  is  the  ruHng 
class  of  priests,  warriors,  and  royalty,  which  has  usually 
sought  to  maintain  this  uniformity  by  means  of  ignorance, 
servitude,  and  artificial  restraints.  Democracy  arises  in 
the  breaking  away  from  this  condition  wherein  men  are 
molded  into  a  common  image  as  wax  or  clay,  and  in  assert¬ 
ing  the  right  of  each  individual  to  think  for  himself  and  to 
grow  into  the  life  of  the  free  spirit. 

Today,  in  outward  appearances,  we  have  an  almost 
distressing  unlikeness.  In  our  country  we  have  every  race, 
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every  sort  of  social  condition,  every  imaginable  industrial 
process  and  complexity,  every  conceivable  idea.  In  our 
school  systems,  the  same  lack  of  uniformity  prevails.  These 
differences  to  a  certain  extent  indicate  growth  toward 
democracy.  But  simple  lack  of  uniformity  may  mean 
chaos,  disorder.  We  are  apt  to  see  the  outward  differ¬ 
ences,  and  magnify  the  idea  of  freedom  and  initiative 
and  overlook  the  tendencies  that  are  destroying  or  fetter¬ 
ing  genuine  liberty  and  individuahty. 

Go  to  a  great  packing  house  and  watch  the  processes. 
All  the  way  from  the  stock  pen  to  the  shipping  room  each 
man  stands  at  his  post  hour  after  hour,  performing  over 
and  over  again  a  single  simple  act.  In  the  long  process,  each 
man  becomes  a  part  of  the  machine,  a  cog  in  the  wheel. 
Go  to  a  bank  and  watch  the  clerk  as  he  grinds  out  inter¬ 
minable  figures  or  stamps  an  endless  succession  of  bills  or 
runs  off  formal,  stereotyped  dictation.  On  the  farm  there 
seems  to  be  less  stifling  of  initiative  and  freedom;  but  even 
there  we  find  much  of  the  same  condition.  The  old  in¬ 
structive  economic  processes  have  been  mechanized  and 
transferred  to  the  factories  of  the  city.  Increasing  mort¬ 
gages  press  relentlessly.  Bad  roads,  social  isolation  and 
crop  failures  depress.  The  tendency  is  from  land  owner¬ 
ship  to  tenantry  and  hired  labor.  Not  only  the  popula¬ 
tion  but  the  wealth  of  the  country  flows  constantly  into 
the  cities.  Such  conditions  and  forces  tend  relentlessly 
to  destroy  the  freedom  of  country  life  and  to  decrease  its 
relative  importance. 

In  spite  of  outward  differences,  there  are  strong  forces 
which  tend  to  reduce  the  lives  of  the  great  majority  in  both 
town  and  country  to  a  colorless,  monotonous,  disjointed 
existence.  It  is  a  condition  opposing  the  power  to  assert 
the  vigor  and  develop  the  individuality  which  is  the  birth¬ 
right  of  every  one,  and  to  utihze  the  upward  forces  which 
are  inherent  in  every  life.  It  is  a  condition  which  gives 
rise  on  the  one  hand  to  the  demagogue  and  the  disguised 
despotism  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  anarchist  and  the 
rule  of  the  mob. 
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Shall  the  school  add  its  influence  to  the  tendency  of  such 
conditions?  Shall  its  product  bear  the  impress  of  the  com¬ 
mon  mold?  One  of  the  gravest  charges  against  the  public 
school  is  that  its  product  is  uniformly  mechanical,  and  not 
a  living,  vital  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  ignores  individual  differences  among  pupils;  that  its 
routine,  drills,  and  formal  book  learning  stifle  the  natural 
joy,  energy,  wonder  and  inquiring  spirit  of  child  life ;  that  it 
teaches  useless  things  and  fails  to  relate  useful  things  to 
the  life  and  needs  of  the  child;  that  instead  of  inspiring  the 
ninety  or  ninety-five  per  cent  who  must  spend  their  lives 
at  manual  labor  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  value  and 
opportunity  of  common  toil,  it  gives  a  distaste  for  such 
toil  and  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  life  they  must  live,  by 
creating  or  pandering  to  false  notions  of  life  and  ambitions 
for  intellectual  pursuits  impossible  of  fulfilment.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  these  and  other  ways  the  school,  instead 
of  taking  advantage  of  its  opportunity,  is  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  of  that  individuality  and  freedom 
and  power  which  a  democracy  must  have  in  order  to  succeed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  school  is  not  an  inde¬ 
pendent  institution,  but  is  a  part  of  the  social  structure. 
It  is  largely  influenced  by  and  dependent  upon  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  prevail  thruout  society.  And  yet  each  part 
of  the  social  organism,  while  dependent  upon,  at  the  same 
time  exerts  an  influence  over,  the  whole  organism.  The 
school  is  one  of  the  chief  members.  It  costs  us  in  public 
funds  alone  about  four  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  Most 
of  us  have  had  our  names  entered  on  its  roll  book.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  hundreds  of  periodicals  devoted 
to  education  entirely,  and  almost  every  publication  gives 
more  or  less  space  to  the  subject.  Of  the  writing  of  books 
on  education  there  is  no  end.  Mere  bibliographies  of  cur¬ 
rent  books  on  education  contain  hundreds  of  pages.  The 
schools  are  everywhere  being  constantly  discust,  and  in¬ 
terest  in  education  is  universal. 

Critics  are  right  when  they  insist  that  the  public  school, 
as  a  fostered  member  of  the  social  organism,  should  pro- 
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foundly  influence  the  whole  organism.  When  they  insist 
that  the  schools  should  counteract  rather  than  strengthen 
the  forces  that  are  throttling  self-control  and  stifling  indi¬ 
viduality  and  independence  of  thought,  they  are  in  a 
measure  at  least  justified. 

To  criticize  is  an  easy  matter;  and  to  suggest  in  a  general 
way  that  the  schools  should  do  this  or  that  is  not  at  all 
difficult.  But  to  discern  and  carry  out  a  specific,  construc¬ 
tive  policy  is  usually  the  “vanishing  point”  in  both  theory 
and  practise. 

In  Germany  and  France,  with  their  highly  centralized 
school  systems,  a  given  policy  may  be  readily  formulated 
and  almost  as  readily  put  into  practise.  But  in  England, 
and  especially  in  the  United  States,  such  a  system  does 
not  and  can  not  exist.  Here,  any  one  who  has  an  idea 
is  at  liberty  to  bring  it  forth  and  send  it  on  its  way;  and  its 
carrying  power,  tho  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  author,  is  mainly  dependent  upon  its  own  in¬ 
herent  force.  Education  is  thus  subjected  to  the  constant 
struggle  of  ideas,  in  which  let  us  hope  the  fittest  tend  to 
survive.  And  in  the  warfare  of  ideas  concerning  the  ways 
by  which  the  school  may  develop  such  fundamental  demo¬ 
cratic  virtues  as  individuality,  independence,  and  self- 
command,  certain  ideas  seem  to  be  gaining  ground  and 
winning  their  way  to  general  acceptance. 

(i)  One  of  these  tendencies  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  school  is  seeking,  especially  during  the  early 
years  of  the  child’s  education,  a  closer  cooperation  with  the 
child’s  home. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Professor  James  that  “in  all  peda¬ 
gogy  the  great  thing  is  to  strike  the  iron  while  hot,  and  to 
seize  the  wave  of  the  pupil’s  interest  in  each  successive 
subject  before  the  ebb  has  come.”  Whatever  else  this 
may  or  may  not  mean,  it  conforms  to  the  fact  that  the 
early  stage  of  child  wonder,  the  curiosity  that  prompts 
the  child  to  pry  into  things,  to  tear  things  apart  and  put 
them  together,  to  learn  the  secrets  of  his  surroundings, 
and  to  ask  a  thousand  questions,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  periods  in  the  life  of  the  child  and  in  its  educa¬ 
tion.  Wordsworth  refers  to  this  period  of  hfe  when  he 
says: 

"There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove  and  stream, 

The  earth,  and  every  common  sight. 

To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light. 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream.” 

Teachers  are  learning  that  the  first  task  of  education 
is  “to  keep  alive  the  sacred  spark  of  wonder,  and  fan  the 
flame  that  already  glows;”  that  is,  to  direct  and  organize 
observation.  But  they  are  reahzing  that  if  this  first  task 
of  education  is  delayed  till  the  child  enters  school,  alas, 
the  iron  is  often  no  longer  hot ;  the  ebb  of  interest  has  already 
often  begun.  The  child,  were  he  not  pathetically  uncon¬ 
scious  of  his  lost  inheritance,  might  say  with  Wordsworth: 

"It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore; 

Turn  wheresoe’er  I  may 
By  night  or  day. 

The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 


But  yet  I  know,  where’er  I  go. 

That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth.” 

Too  often  the  best  the  school  can  do  is  to  take  the  marred 
hfe  that  comes  to  it  and  give  its  energy  to  the  all  but  vain 
task  of  trying  to  restore  the  lost  inheritance.  With  the 
flame  of  wonder  smothered,  with  the  initiative  stifled, 
with  the  individuality  crusht  before  it  enters  school,  how 
can  the  child  be  expected  to  grow  into  such  strength,  in¬ 
dependence  and  self-control  as  to  share  in  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  democracy? 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  cooperation  between  the 
school  and  the  home.  Only  recently  have  serious  efforts 
been  made  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  today  one  of  the  most 
promising  fields.  Mothers’  clubs;  parents’  associations; 
the  use  of  the  school  as  a  social  center;  associations  deaUng 
with  home  education;  schools  similar  to  the  kindergarten, 
locally  adapted;  home  visitors  in  certain  types  of  communi¬ 
ties  ;  methods  for  taking  care  of  homeless  children  and  child 
victims  of  the  slums  and  of  industry — ^in  all  such  ways 
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various  communities  are  seeking  greater  effectiveness  in 
the  earliest,  most  vital  education  of  the  child.  Questions 
of  public  policy  are  also  involved.  The  control  of  child 
labor,  the  elimination  of  the  mother  from  the  wage-earning 
sphere  as  by  mothers’  pensions,  and  the  improvement  of 
home  life,  especially  in  the  slums  and  tenement  districts— 
such  matters  as  these  are  more  or  less  beyond  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  school;  but  they  are  fundamental  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  school  and  the  home,  and  merit  the  attention 
of  school  authorities  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  educa¬ 
tion. 

(2)  The  government  has  recently  issued  a  bulletin  en¬ 
titled  Provision  for  exceptional  students  in  public  schools. 
In  this  bulletin  it  is  estimated  that  four  per  cent  of  public 
school  children  are  talented,  four  per  cent  are  in  some  de¬ 
gree  feeble-minded,  and  ninety-two  per  cent  are  among 
those  classed  as  slow,  normal,  and  bright.  This  classifica¬ 
tion  is  on  the  basis  of  mentality.  It  is  in  many  cases  even 
more  important  that  provision  be  made  for  physical  and 
moral  differences  and  for  environmental  conditions.  Tem¬ 
perament,  bodily  defects,  moral  incapacity  and  perver¬ 
sity,  home  life  (or  lack  of  it) — all  these  matters,  as  well  as 
mental  dullness  and  brilliance,  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  In  the  bulletin  mentioned  above,  there  is  a  tabula¬ 
tion  of  reports  from  898  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
showing  some  sort  of  special  provision  for  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  public  schools. 

At  the  basis  of  the  provisions  being  made  for  these  dif¬ 
ferences  among  pupils  is  knowledge  of  the  child  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  him.  Among  these  provisions  are  encourage¬ 
ment  and  guidance  in  observation,  a  limited  elective  course, 
and  special  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  laggards  and  bril¬ 
liants. 

A  sympathetic  understanding  of  children  is  of  course 
fundamental.  By  this  means,  instruction  may  be  adapted 
in  some  degree  to  the  best  method  of  approach,  as  thru 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  or  action.  Punishment  may 
be  adapted  to  the  temperament  and  the  home  environ- 
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ment  of  the  child.  The  approach  to  the  interest  and 
confidence  of  one  child  may  be  made  thru  his  interest  in 
drawing;  of  another,  thru  his  interest  in  animal  life;  of  an¬ 
other,  thru  his  interest  in  a  patch  of  com  or  a  plot  of  flow¬ 
ers  he  has  tended  at  home.  Insubordination  may  often 
be  overcome  in  similar  ways,  or  by  giving  the  student 
a  responsibility  suited  to  his  age  and  individuality.  Such 
knowledge  and  sympathy,  tactfully  used,  will  go  far  toward 
adjustment  to  individual  differences,  even  where  special 
arrangements  and  provisions  are  impossible. 

Largely  dependent  upon  knowledge  of  the  pupils  is  the 
encouraging  of  observation  by  the  pupils.  The  right  use 
of  textbooks  is  itself  based  in  part  on  intelligent  observa¬ 
tion.  This  simply  means  the  guiding  and  organizing  of 
curiosity,  the  fanning  of  the  flame  of  wonder,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Having  eyes,  they  see  not,  and  ears,  yet  they 
hear  not,  could  be  said  of  us  who  live  today  as  well  as  of 
those  who  once  lived  by  the  Sea  of  Gallilee.  It  is  easier 
to  walk  in  the  trodden  paths,  to  take  things  for  granted, 
to  hear  thm  others’  ears,  to  see  thru  others’  eyes.  But  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  easy  way  leads  to  the  priceless 
sacrifice  of  individuality  and  of  self-reliance. 

Another  way  in  which  individuality  is  being  provided  for 
is  in  a  limited  use  of  the  elective  system.  This  must  of 
course  be  under  the  careful  watch  and  supervision  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  school.  Perhaps  a  better  term  would  be 
a  flexible  course,  one  which  the  teacher  may  within  cer¬ 
tain  bounds  adapt  to  individual  and  class  needs.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  selection  of  his  work  should  not  rest  primarily 
with  the  child,  even  in  the  higher  grades,  for  this  would 
be  unjust  to  his  immature  mind  and  would  tend  to  de¬ 
moralize  the  school.  But  within  certain  limits  a  flexible, 
adaptable  course  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  school 
may  avoid  the  mt  of  dull  uniformity  and  do  justice  to  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  and  differences. 

It  is  a  common  observation  in  colleges  that  many  students 
with  brilliant  high  school  records  seem  incapable  in  college 
of  anything  but  mediocre  work.  The  same  is  sometimes 
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true  of  pupils  with  good  records  from  the  grades  to  the 
high  schools.  Oftentimes  this  is  due  not  to  any  serious  fault 
of  the  student,  but  rather  to  the  system.  The  brilliant 
pupil  finds  that  he  can  do  all  the  work  required  of  him  with 
comparatively  little  effort.  The  seeds  of  idleness  take 
root.  Perhaps  by  means  of  his  brilliancy,  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  beginnings  of  laziness,  he  invents  short-cuts 
and  “bluffs.”  By  the  time  he  enters  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege,  as  the  case  may  be,  indolence  has  usurped  the  place 
of  industry,  simply  because  he  has  been  allowed  to  drift 
with  his  class  without  enough  work  to  keep  him  busy. 
The  new  environment  of  the  high  school  or  college  requires 
a  greater  effort;  but,  alas,  industry  has  been  choked  out 
by  laziness  and  self-esteem,  and  the  erstwhile  brilliant  stu¬ 
dent  becomes  a  reproach  to  himself  and  his  family  and 
friends,  and  his  native  ability  is  lost  to  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large  numbers  of  children 
who  for  various  reasons  have  fallen  behind  their  normal 
rank.  Some  lose  out  because  of  sickness,  some  because  of 
laziness,  some  because  of  parental  indifference,  some  be¬ 
cause  of  having  to  work,  and  others  still  because  the  school 
fails  to  meet  their  needs  and  abilities.  The  approximate 
four  per  cent  of  students  ranked  as  dullards  in  the  previous 
classification  represents  only  a  minority  of  those  who  are 
behind  their  normal  class  rank.  Perhaps  another  class 
should  be  included — a  considerable  number  who,  because 
of  their  extraordinary  physical  growth,  are  embarrassed 
by  their  classification,  even  tho  according  to  age  their 
rank  may  be  normal.  Thus  various  causes  swell  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  are  from  a  year  to  several  years  behind 
their  proper  classification.  These  laggards  usually  grow 
discouraged  or  become  embarrassed  and  drop  out.  When 
they  remain  they  retard  the  progress  of  the  students  of 
normal  rank,  and  tend  to  give  to  the  entire  school  a  dull,, 
dragging  spirit.  Unless  some  special  provision  is  made 
for  their  needs,  they  either  become  a  dead  weight  to  the 
school  or  else  lose  the  benefit  of  the  school  entirely  and  in 
many  cases  become  a  dead  weight  to  society. 
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The  question  of  making  provision  for  differences  among 
students  is,  then,  a  serious  problem.  Too  often  it  is  ig¬ 
nored;  but  many  schools  are  rnaking  honest  efforts  to  solve 
the  problem.  In  cities  where  funds  are  sufficient  and  the 
number  of  students  justifies  it,  separate  schools  may  be 
provided.  Courses  of  study  are  sometimes  so  adjusted 
that  some  may  finish  a  given  course  in,  say,  six  years,  some 
in  seven,  and  some  in  eight.  Supplementary  work  is  some¬ 
times  given  to  those  students  who  are  capable  of  doing  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  over-aged  and  of  those  who  respond  slowly 
to  the  requirements  of  book  learning,  a  part  of  the  time 
spent  in  manual  activity  results  in  a  mental  quickening, 
not  only  in  the  activity  itself,  but  also  in  the  book  studies. 
Thus  in  the  semi-industrial  courses  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  Indianapolis  schools.  Superintendent 
Mirick  reported  that  in  those  classes  which  devote  nearly 
as  much  time  to  industrial  “practise”  courses  as  to  the 
conventional  “theory”  studies,  “classes  and  individuals 
are  taking  a  higher  rank  in  the  book  studies,  as  indicated 
by  marks,  and  are  showing  a  better  understanding  of  the 
studies,  than  they  had  formerly  done.” 

Various  adjustments  are  being  made.  The  problem  is 
to  adapt  the  system  to  the  special  requirements  of  a  limited 
number,  and  at  the  same  time  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
main  body  of  students.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  the 
smaller  schools,  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  an 
adaptation  of  the  system  as  in  the  tact,  resourcefulness  and 
sympathy  of  the  teacher ;  and  for  the  highest  success,  such 
qualities  are  of  course  necessary  in  all  cases. 

The  school  must  make  provision  for  individual  needs 
and  differences,  not  only  mental,  but  moral,  physical,  and 
environmental,  to  the  limit  of  conserving  the  efficiency  of 
the  system  and  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 
A  sane,  independent  individuality  is  at  the  basis  of  a  genuine 
democracy. 

(3)  Another  way  in  which  the  school  is  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  a  balanced,  self-reliant  individuality  is  by  providing 
a  proper  balance  between  what  pedagogy  calls  impression 
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and  expression.  Reference  was  made  to  the  subject  in 
the  preceding  topic  in  connection  with  the  quotation  from 
Superintendent  Mirick  concerning  the  Indianapolis  schools. 
The  tendency  illustrated  by  the  semi-industrial  or  pre- 
vocational  courses  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  indicates 
the  direction  of  perhaps  greatest  hope  for  providing  the 
desired  balance. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  folly  of  mere  book  learn¬ 
ing  or  exclusively  passive  education  of  any  kind.  It  is 
plain  that  the  school  should  provide  means  for  the  concrete 
expression  not  only  of  the  child’s  energies,  but  of  his  ideas. 
Not  only  this,  but  it  should  take  advantage  of  the  natural 
method  of  acquiring  ideas  thru  activity.  Knowledge  is 
but  the  tangled  web  of  truth  unless  it  be  woven  into  ex¬ 
perience.  The  senses  and  the  muscles  should  so  far  as 
practicable  be  brought  into  activity,  finding  roads  to  knowl¬ 
edge  thru  the  concrete,  till  the  mind  can  naturally  upon 
this  firm  basis  grapple  with  the  abstract. 

Strong,  balanced,  self-reliant  individuality  is  the  product 
not  of  a  school  given  over  to  study  and  theory,  nor  yet  of  a 
school  devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of  objects,  to  manual 
and  physical  training,  or  to  industrial  arts.  After  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  vigorous  discussion  and  experiment,  let  us  hope 
that  the  public  schools  may  escape  both  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  and  be  better  prepared  to  offer  that  education  which 
is  best  fitted  to  develop  a  sane,  balanced  individuality, 
capable  of  conserving  the  heritage  of  the  past  and  of  doing 
efficiently  the  work  of  the  present. 

(4)  A  fourth  way  in  which  the  schools  are  encouraging 
self-control  and  preparing  for  the  responsibilities  of  democ¬ 
racy  is  by  reUance  on  honor  and  principle  rather  than  on 
mere  rules  or  even  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  This 
should  by  no  means  minimize  the  importance  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  personality,  but  to  the  contrary  it  requires  a  forceful 
and  resourceful  personality.  Any  sort  of  teacher  with 
enough  strength  of  arm  can  force  children  into  outward 
order  and  obedience.  Others,  with  a  higher  type  of  abihty, 
can  win  the  affection  and  personal  loyalty  of  the  children 
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to  such  an  extent  as  to  command  obedience.  But  when 
the  conduct  of  the  student  is  based  solely  on  such  motives, 
a  change  of  teachers  or  a  change  of  attitude  toward  the 
teacher  results  oftentimes  in  the  demoralization  of  the 
pupil  and  even  of  the  school.  The  highest  type  of  conduct, 
and  the  type  which  requires  for  its  formation  the  highest 
sort  of  personality  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is  that  conduct 
which  is  based  on  the  honor  of  the  student  and  on  his  loyalty 
to  right  principles. 

Life  in  a  democracy,  in  order  to  be  happy  and  successful 
for  the  largest  number,  must  have  for  its  foundation  and 
for  its  motive  power  this  very  sense  of  honor  and  personal 
integrity  and  this  loyalty  to  right  principles.  In  days  of 
despotism,  of  slavery,  and  of  feudalism,  based  upon  ignor¬ 
ance,  economic  dependence  and  force,  social  unity  had  to 
be  purchased  by  personal  loyalty  to  a  chieftain  or  king, 
a  master  or  a  feudal  lord.  But  what  is  needed  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  is  not  a  bhnd  personal  allegiance,  but  rather  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  with  the  chosen  servants  of  the  people. 
This  blind  allegiance  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  demagogue’s 
power. 

The  teacher  who  depends  for  the  control  of  his  pupils 
either  on  fear  or  force  or  on  personal  loyalty  is  thus  faihng 
to  develop  in  his  pupils  qualities  which  are  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  democracy.  Force  and  personal  loyalty 
both  have  a  place  in  the  control  of  a  school  in  dealing  with 
a  small  class  given  to  rowdyism,  and  with  young  children ; 
but  so  far  as  possible  these  methods  should  be  made  to 
serve  or  should  be  displaced  by  a  higher  motive. 

There  are  certain  distinct  tendencies  toward  the  higher 
motives.  Honor  systems  are  being  developed.  Students 
are  being  utiUzed  for  minor  responsibilities  and  duties. 
Industry  and  right  conduct  are  being  encouraged  by  a 
live  interest  in  studies  that  are  being  unified  and  related 
to  life.  Student  government  is  being  promoted  by  student 
organizations,  which  for  the  most  part  may  easily  be  kept 
within  proper  limits  and  made  useful  to  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  The  teacher’s  personality  and  influence  are  being 
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utilized  for  the  success  of  these  devices  and  for  the  guidance 
of  the  pupils  toward  ideals  of  honor,  industry,  justice,  and 
regard  for  the  opinions  and  interests  of  others. 

(5)  One  other  tendency  to  be  noted  is  the  adjustment  of 
the  ideals  of  the  school  to  the  needs  and  life  work  of  the 
pupil,  in  such  way  as  to  give  him  a  right  attitude  toward 
his  work,  and  a  conscious  share  in  the  work  and  progress 
of  the  world. 

If  a  man  is  to  have  an  effective  degree  of  freedom,  that  is, 
a  balanced  power  over  himself  and  his  surroundings  and  a 
sane  joy  and  interest  in  life,  two  things  are  necessary. 
He  must  find  a  place  in  the  world’s  work  for  which  he  is 
fitted ;  and  he  must  have  ideals  and  an  attitude  in  harmony 
with  his  work.  Most  of  us  must  spend  our  lives  in  plain, 
every-day  toil.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  folly  of  a 
so-called  education  which  poisons  its  victims  with  a  dis¬ 
dain  for  common  toil  and  a  dissatisfaction  with  that  which 
must  of  necessity  be  their  life  work,  and  much  more  might 
well  be  said.  Indeed,  the  prevalence  of  this  criticism  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  manual  training, 
industrial  education,  night  schools,  and  university  exten¬ 
sion  work. 

But  the  fact  that  many  pupils  have  been  victims  of  false 
or  ill-adapted  ideals  does  not  mean  that  the  public  school 
should  ignore  idealism;  it  means  merely  that  the  ideals 
should  be  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  One  of 
their  chief  needs  is  a  sane  view  of  life.  In  the  case  of  not 
less  than  ninety  per  cent  of  those  who  attend  the  pubHc 
schools,  hope  of  escaping  from  their  economic  environment 
is  a  delusion.  Such  spiritual  life  as  they  experience  must 
come  not  from  escaping  into  a  different  economic  world  but 
from  utilizing  and,  where  possible,  improving  the  economic 
conditions  which  surround  them. 

It  is  true  that  education  is  often  guilty  of  no  greater  crime 
in  relation  to  these  matters  than  a  pandering  to  a  common 
sentiment.  But  one  of  the  functions  for  which  the  schools 
are  supported  is  the  correcting  and  supplanting  of  false 
notions  and  sentiments  with  those  fashioned  in  the  light 
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of  education.  By  means  of  this  light  the  teacher  ought  to 
see  farther  and  more  distinctly  and  ought  thus  to  hold 
things  in  better  proportion  and  perspective,  seeing  the  unity 
of  the  whole  and  the  relation  of  th^  parts  to  each  other 
and  to  the  evolving  whole.  He  should  give  to  the  pupils 
this  larger  and  clearer  view — a  view  not  of  a  perfected 
mosaic  but  of  an  imperfect  world  ever  active,  ever  struggUng 
toward  advancing  ideals. 

Common  education  must  ignore  the  cry  of  those  who 
say  that  the  common  man  is  too  materialistic  for  the  ideal, 
too  short-sighted  for  the  vision.  It  is  these  that  give  unity 
and  meaning  to  life.  Without  them,  we  must  continue  in 
outer  and  inner  discord,  living  the  stunted  and  not  the 
abundant  life.  We  can  see  things  only  in  part.  We  can 
be  nothing  more  than  parts  of  the  machine,  cogs  in  the 
wheel  of  industry,  with  no  conscious  and  joyous  share 
in  the  word’s  work  and  progress.  We  must  lack  the  poise, 
the  power  that  comes  from  harmony  with  the  forces  of 
civilization.  Our  perceptions,  interests  and  experiences 
will  be  fettered,  imprisoned,  and  all  our  powers  will  be 
limited.  If  democracy  involves  the  powers  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  civilization,  democracy  under  such  conditions  will 
fail.  But  democracy  will  succeed.  The  cry  of  failure  is 
but  the  sigh  of  dead  leaves  still  cUnging  to  the  live  branch. 
The  leaves  are  dead;  but  the  buds  have  the  promise  of 
spnng. 

Not  least  among  the  sources  that  nourish  the  latent  life  of 
democracy  is  the  harmonized  and  unified  education  which 
is  to  conserve  and  vitalize  the  old  culture  and  utilize  the 
newer  elements;  an  education  which  is  to  be  at  once  the 
highest  product  and  the  profoundest  force  of  conscious 
evolution.  The  common  man  is  indeed  capable  of  ideals. 
But  he  does  not  need,  nor  should  he  tolerate  in  the  pubUc 
schools,  the  false  notions  and  vain  ambitions  so  often  ex¬ 
ploited  as  ideals.  We  usually  have  plenty  of  candidates 
for  the  presidency.  Our  chief  need  is  for  men  who  will 
see  to  it  that  the  president  is  truly  their  representative; 
men  who  will  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities;  men 
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whose  ideal  is  justice,  and  a  sane,  happy,  growing  life. 
Such  men  will  not  only  produce  leaders;  they  will  follow 
their  leaders  wisely  and  not  blindly.  The  ideal  of  the  school 
should  be  to  prepare  its  pupils  not  for  some  rare  calling  or 
some  exalted  position,  but  for  the  life  of  the  ordinary  man 
as  an  individual  personality  and  as  a  citizen.  Until  such 
an  ideal  prevails,  organized  society  will  be  aristocratic  in 
its  control  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  benefits. 

Cooperation  with  the  home;  provision  for  conserving 
individuality  based  on  individual  differences  among  pupils; 
provision  for  self-activity,  for  expression  as  well  as  impression ; 
development  of  reliance  on  honor  and  principle  rather  than 
on  mere  rules  or  the  personality  of  the  teacher;  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  ideals  of  the  school  to  serve  the  wage 
earners;  these,  then,  are  some  of  the  tendencies  in  educa¬ 
tion  which  are  fruitful  of  sane  self-government  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  in  organized  society. 

Witt  Bowden 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IV 

PHASES  OF  THE  WORK  OF  A  MODERN  HIGH 

SCHOOL' 

The  growth  of  the  public  high  schools  has  been  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  connected  with  public 
education  in  the  United  States  during  recent  years.  The 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  year  1913  shows  that  during  the  decade  ending  in 
1911,  the  public  high  schools  of  the  United  States  increased 
about  100  per  cent.  In  the  larger  cities,  or  at  least  in  some 
of  them,  this  growth  has  been  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
that  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  the  City  of  New  York, 
during  the  seven  years  ending  July  31,  1914,  the  high  school 
growth  was  118  per  cent.  When  one  remembers  that  this 
phenomenal  growth  has  been  contemporaneous  with  the 
most  merciless  criticisms  of  the  results  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  as  the  critics  conceive  them  to  be,  it  becomes  all  the 
more  remarkable. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  growth.  Its  existence  surely  proves  that  the 
public  still  believes  in  its  high  schools ;  on*  the  other  hand, 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  this  expression  of  public 
confidence  is  a  license  to  stand  pat  on  the  old  order  of  things. 
It  should  rather  be  understood  that  the  public  feels  the  need 
of  a  better  training  for  its  youth  and  believes  that 'its  or¬ 
ganized  agencies  will  be  faithful  to  the  trust  imposed  in 
them.  In  other  words,  this  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils,  and  in  their  needs,  presents  a  solemn  trust  and 
a  great  opportunity. 

The  public  high  schools  are  entering  into  a  new  and  rich 
field  of  service.  Its  pupils  no  longer  look  chiefly  to  the 
college  and  the  learned  professions,  as  the  people  of  a  genera- 

^  An  address  given  before  the  Department  of  School  Administration, 
New  York  State  Teachers’  Association,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  24,  1914. 
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tion  ago  called  them.  Within  the  memory  of  all  of  us,  the 
requirements  for  college  entrance  dominated  pretty  nearly 
everything  that  was  done  in  the  high  school;  and  that 
high  school  was  considered  most  successful,  which  sent  the 
largest  percentage  of  its  pupils  to  college.  That  day  is 
not  this  day.  For  in  this  year  of  grace,  the  high  school 
is  crowded  with  young  people  who  want  to  prepare  directly 
and  immediately  for  business  and  for  life,  in  addition  to 
those  who  desire  preparation  for  college.  The  boys  de¬ 
mand  agricultural  training  and  the  mechanic  arts,  includ¬ 
ing  drawing  and  drafting,  pattern  making  and  foundry 
practise,  joinery  and  machine-shop  practise,  and  forge- 
work;  the  girls  call  for  dressmaking  and  costume-designing, 
cooking  and  household  economy,  technical  design  and  home 
decoration;  both  boys  and  girls  ask  for  stenography  and 
f  accountancy  and  economics.  In  a  word  the  present  clien¬ 
tele  of  the  high  school  represents  the  whole  range  of  human 
activities  and  needs. 

But  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  and  in  their 
syllabi  by  no  means  include  all  that  the  modem  high  school 
finds  it  called  upon  to  do.  If  the  modern  high  school  is 
fully  to  function  in  the  life  of  the  community,  there  is  much 
to  be  done,  which  can  not  be  done  in  the  classroom.  It 
must  not  be  understood  from  this  remark,  that  classroom 
instruction  has  become,  or  is  likely  to  become,  unimportant. 
On  the  contrary,  classroom  instruction,  adapted  to  modern 
needs  and  conditions,  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  remain 
the  most  important  work  of  the  high  school.  But  increas¬ 
ingly  it  needs,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  need  in  still  greater 
degree,  the  assistance  of  other  educational  agencies  within 
the  school. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  best  that  the  school 
can  do  is  to  give  to  its  pupils  a  start  in  the  right  direction, 
with  habits,  at  least  partially  formed,  by  the  exercise  and 
growth  of  which  they  will  continue  to  develop  in  power 
and  capacity  for  years  to  come.  To  this  end  they  must 
understand  that  life  is  a  process  of  education,  and  that  he 
alone  succeeds  in  the  long  mn,  who  keeps  mentally  alive 
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and  informed  of  the  best  that  his  associates  and  competi¬ 
tors  are  doing.  This  calls  for  receptivity  and  alertness 
of  mind;  a  person  who  possesses  this  sort  of  mind  must 
know  how  and  where  to  get  information  and  suggestion. 
Probably  no  agency  of  a  high  school  can  do  so  much  in 
this  direction  as  the  library. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  a  library  in  a  high  school  situated 
in  a  community  possessing  a  public  library,  was  thought 
to  be  useless  extravagance.  That  time,  happily,  is  rapidly 
passing  away.  Indeed  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
the  most  potent  single  agency  in  a  modem  cosmopolitan 
high  school  is  the  library.  The  conception  that  a  school 
library  is  a  place  for  teachers  and  a  few  over-conscientious 
students  is  moribund.  Visit  a  modern  library  in  a  modern 
high  school.  Note  the  specifications,  please:  a  modem 
library  in  a  modern  school.  There  are  still  far  too  many 
musty,  sleepy  hbraries  in  high  schools  that  in  other  respects 
are  truly  modern ;  there  are  also  still  far  too  many  high  schools 
that  are  not  modem.  By  modern  is  meant  that  which  is' 
a  part  of  and  which  functions  in  the  world  of  today.  Well, 
visit  such  a  library.  You  will  find  it  the  most  cheerful 
and  most  eagerly  used  agency  of  the  school.  Its  shelves 
are  open  and  on  them  are  books  which  invite.  Its  tables 
are  surrounded  by  eager  students,  each  engaged  in  what  is 
obviously  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  task.  Here 
is  a  group  busy  in  looking  up  matter  for  a  class  or  club 
debate ;  near-by  are  others  looking  up  some  topic  connected 
with  class  or  club  work;  yonder  are  pupils  reading  current 
periodicals  and  thereby  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  great  throb¬ 
bing  world  just  outside;  at  another  table  pupils  with  a  little 
leisure  are  turning  over  the  pages  of  fine  illustrated  editions 
of  classics  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  librarian  sits  at 
his  desk  and  gives  a  ready  word  of  advice  and  direction 
and  when  this  task  of  the  hour  is  over,  instead  of  arranging 
cards  or  books,  he  moves  about  the  tables  ready  still  to 
help  and  encourage.  Turn  to  the  bulletin  boards  and  you 
will  see  on  one  of  them  clippings  of  news  items,  maps  and 
■cuts  from  this  morning’s — not  last  month’s — papers;  on 
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another  will  be  notes,  post  cards  and  the  like,  relative  to  an 
important  place  or  topic  which  is  just  now  prominent  in 
the  world  of  business  or  society,  or  industry,  or  politics, 
or  war.  Should  you  wish  further  information  on  important 
matters  of  last  month  or  last  year,  the  librarian  will  lead 
you  to  a  filing  case,  open  a  drawer,  take  out  an  envelope, 
and  to  use  the  common  and  expressive  slang  of  the  day 
— “there  you  are.”  In  a  word  this  modern  library  in  this 
modem  school  is  full  of  human  interests,  and  links  in  vital 
contact  the  life  of  the  past  with  that  of  the  present  and  the 
future. 

It  was  not  ever  thus;  it  is  not  always  so  even  now.  But 
it  is  coming,  and  rapidly.  In  some  large  high  schools 
there  is  a  single  librarian  in  what  may  be  called  a  fairly  well- 
equipt  library,  and  he  is  only  moderately  busy.  In  other 
schools  no  larger,  and  with  an  equipment  hardly  better, 
there  are  two  or  even  three  librarians  and  each  is  most 
actively  and  usefully  busy.  In  speaking  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  conception  of  the  importance  of  a  high  school  library, 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  thriving  New  England 
city  remarked  only  the  other  day  that  in  September,  1914, 
the  school  committee  of  his  city  proposed  to  employ  a 
librarian  who  in  her  spare  time  should  take  care  of  the 
textbooks,  give  out  supplies,  and  help  keep  up  the  school 
records.  Later  it  was  decided  to  relieve  her  of  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  school  records ;  still  later  it  was  decided  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  ask  her  to  give  out  supplies ;  probably 
by  this  time  that  school  committee  has  decided  to  let  the 
librarian  be  a  librarian.  The  full  time  allotted  to  this 
address  could  well  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
opportunities  and  importance  of  the  school  library,  but 
other  activities  and  problems  demand  at  least  brief  at¬ 
tention. 

The  first  great  problem  of  any  school  is  to  adjust  speedily 
and  most  advantageously  the  entering  class.  In  a  large 
high  school  this  is  no  easy  task,  but  in  a  sense  the  larger  the 
school,  the  more  important  the  task  becomes.  To  make 
these  new  pupils  feel  at  home  and  to  show  them  what  to  do 
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and  how  to  do  it,  to  acquaint  them  with  their  new  teachers 
and  their  new  quarters,  these  are  a  few  of  the  problems 
which  demand  immediate  attention.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  student  activity.  The  principal  of  a  large 
high  school  writes  in  this  connection:  “For  some  terms 
past  we  have  had  an  arrangement  by  which  an  eighth  term 
pupil  is  assigned  for  each  period  of  the  day  to  an  entering 
class  during  the  first  week  of  the  term.  This  pupil  ar¬ 
ranges  to  be  promptly  at  the  room  of  the  class  to  which  he 
is  assigned  at  the  signal  for  change  of  rooms  and  proceeds 
at  the  head  of  the  class  to  the  new  recitation  room.  We 
have  found  this  plan  advisable  for  the  reason  that  the  en¬ 
tering  pupils  are  not  acquainted  with  the  different  rooms 
and  become  very  much  confused  and  sometimes  lost  in  the 
effort  to  find  the  new  rooms.  This  may  not  seem  a  very 
important  matter  but  in  the  actual  working  of  the  school 
we  find  that  the  good  effect  of  this  assignment  is  quite 
marked.  The  new  pupils  very  highly  appreciate  this  at¬ 
tention  and  it  not  only  serves  to  have  the  changes  made 
quietly,  smoothly,  and  quickly,  but  the  effect  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  entering  pupils  is  very  good  and  they  feel  that  the 
kindness  shown  to  them  deserves  a  proper  return. 

“For  some  terms  past  an  arrangement  has  been  made  so 
that  after  school  the  first  day  of  the  term  pupils  from  the 
8th  term  class  meet  the  entering  pupils  and  explain  to  them 
the  various  activities  of  the  school.  These  pupils  explain 
the  various  rules  of  the  school  that  in  their  opinion  are  most 
important;  they  describe  the  activities  and  societies  of  the 
school  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  taking  a  part 
in  them,  and  they  emphasize  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
school  spirit.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  value 
of  this  work  is  marked  and  that  it  has  a  very  beneficial 
effect. 

These  pupils  entering  school  look  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
respect  to  the  pupils  in  the  highest  grades  of  the  school. 
In  my  judgment  very  often  the  older  pupils  have  a  greater 
effect  by  their  talks  to  the  new  pupils  than  the  teachers, 
as  the  pupils  are  nearer  in  spirit  and  age  to  the  entering 
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pupils  and  advice  coming  from  them  often  sinks  in  where 
the  words  of  the  teacher  are  not  assimilated.” 

Still  further  to  keep  the  entering  class,  and  also  to  de¬ 
velop  a  sense  of  thoughtful  responsibility  in  the  older  pupils, 
the  same  principal  describes  a  plan  which  he  is  trying  for 
the  first  time,  this  term.  He  writes:  ‘‘We  are  trying  the 
plan  this  term  of  assigning  to  each  of  the  7th  term  pupils 
two,  three,  or  four  ist  term  pupils.  These  older  pupils 
act  as  guides,  counselors,  and  friends  to  the  entering  pupils, 
who  are  encouraged  to  meet  their  student  advisers  and  to 
state  frankly  their  difficulties.  The  outlook  for  favorable 
results  at  the  present  time  is  good,  but  of  course  so  much 
depends  upon  the  working  out  of  this  plan  by  the  older 
pupils  that  either  very  little  may  be  accomplished  or  very 
great  good  may  result.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  future  re¬ 
sults  will  justify  the  plan.” 

The  matter  of  learning  any  notable  physical  defects  of 
the  entering  pupils  for  purposes  of  later  treatment  or  ad¬ 
vice  or  both,  is  past  over  tho  by  no  means  unimportant. 
Simple  physical  examinations  of  the  members  of  the  enter¬ 
ing  class  of  a  certain  high  school  last  September  revealed 


hitherto  unrealized  conditions: 

Defective  vision .  io6 

Defective  teeth .  286 

Defective  hearing .  8 

Defective  nasal  breathing .  28 

Cardiac  diseases .  27 

Orthopedic  defects .  42 


not  to  mention  numerous  others.  No,  this  is  not  unimpor¬ 
tant. 

An  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  tastes  and 
aptitudes  of  new  pupils  must  be  obtained  as  early  as  possible. 
This  involves  a  study  of  the  records  of  these  pupils  in  their 
former  schools  by  teachers  specially  selected  because  of 
their  experience  or  natural  aptitude.  A  minority — prob¬ 
ably  a  very  small  minority,  but  certainly  a  minority — of  all 
the  pupils  who  enter  a  large  metropolitan  high  school  have 
any  but  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  special  studies  they  should 
select.  The  ideas  of  their  parents  are,  if  possible,  even  more 
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uncertain.  They  simply  know  that  they  want  a  commercial, 
a  technical  or  an  academic  course — even  if  they  know  so 
much  as  that — but  when  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  the 
particular  studies  in  that  course  they  need  the  most  expert 
and  sympathetic  guidance.  Here  is  a  very  important  phase 
of  vocational  guidance.  Failure  in  the  early  weeks  of  the 
high  school  course  may  readily,  and  often  does,  bring  dis¬ 
couragement  which  results  in  leaving  school  altogether. 
Consequently  the  work,  the  disposition,  and  the  success — or 
lack  of  it — of  pupils  during  these  first  weeks  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  Frequent  and  even  radical  readjustments 
must  be  made  as  conditions  of  pupils,  not  as  requirements 
of  the  course  of  study,  demand.  This  group  should  drop 
foreign  language  and  devote  more  time  to  English  or  to 
mathematics  or  to  both;  another  group  needs  another  re¬ 
adjustment.  Happy  the  pupils,  and  their  parents,  when 
principal  and  teachers  discover  the  needs  and  quickly  apply 
the  proper  remedies. 

But  both  pupils  and  their  parents  need  to  be  given  some 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  courses,  the  requirements  of  study 
for  success  in  them,  and  their  ultimate  ends.  Parents’ 
meetings,  carefully  planned,  and  adapted  to  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  parents,  are  a  great  help.  The  formal  program  of 
such  meetings  is  the  least  important  part  of  them  and  should 
be  brief.  Then  it  is  well  to  have  many  committees,  com¬ 
posed  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  who  will  guide  visitors, 
in  small  groups,  to  various  rooms,  there  to  listen  to  recita¬ 
tions  of  regular  classes,  see  exhibits  of  workers  at  work, 
as  well  as  exhibits  of  work  done,  for  the  worker  is  always 
more  interesting  than  his  work,  meet  teachers  for  informal 
conversation  or  conference,  see  the  various  devices  in  common 
use,  and  receive  for  present  or  later  perusal  a  brief,  simple 
statement  of  what  each  department  of  the  school  is  trying 
to  do. 

One  of  the  first  tasks,  then,  is  to  establish  a  feeling  of 
cordial  good-will  and  mutual  confidence  between  school 
officials,  pupils  and  parents.  In  this  task  it  is  easy  for  the 
principal  and  teachers  to  throw  off  responsibility  after  an 
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effort  or  two;  but  in  so  doing  they  forget  that  their  position 
is  one  of  trust,  not  of  privilege,  and  that,  if  they  really  be¬ 
lieve  their  services  are  valuable  to  the  community,  such 
services  should  be  available  to  as  many  of  those  entitled 
to  receive  the  same,  as  is  in  any  way  possible.  Notes, 
conferences,  visits  to  homes,  all  means  should  be  used. 
That  principal  who  has  the  most  faith  in  his  school,  and 
that  teacher  who  most  fully  believes  in  the  worth  of  his 
services,  will  be  the  last  to  give  up.  It  is  possible  to  under¬ 
stand  the  easy  surrender  only  of  those  who  have  little  faith 
in  themselves  and  in  their  services. 

Thus  far  in  the  administration  of  the  importance  of 
personal  supervision  and  advice,  emphasis  has  been  laid 
upon  the  needs  of  pupils  who  are  new  in  the  school.  But 
with  the  growth  of  high  schools  has  come  a  demand  for 
better  scholarship  and  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
This  has  led  to  specialization  and  the  development  of  de¬ 
partments.  This  in  turn  has  tended  to  place  undue  emphasis 
upon  the  subject  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  pupil  taught. 
Whenever  this  is  allowed  to  happen  the  result  is  disastrous. 
High  school  pupils  never  pass  beyond  the  need  and  the 
appreciation  of  personal  advice  and  counsel.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  fall  off  in  class  work,  a  failure  to  use  time  and 
effort  wisely,  and  always  there  is  a  need  of  wise  counsel 
in  matters  of  choice  of  subjects  and  courses.  Parents,  too, 
need  information  and  advice  beyond  the  range  of  regular 
report  cards  and  statements  of  the  results  of  examination. 
This  need  has  given  rise  to  assignments  of  certain  specially 
gifted  teachers  as  grade  advisers.  These  advisers,  under 
whatever  title  they  may  serve,  act  as  counselors  and  friendly 
confidants  of  a  group  of  pupils  with  whom  they  remain 
in  this  capacity  from  the  time  of  entrance  until  they,  one 
by  one  or  together  at  graduation,  leave  the  school.  The 
need  of  this  service  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized. 

Possibly  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  is  that  of  considering 
that  principal  and  teachers  can  best  run  a  school  without 
the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  student  body.  Growth 
comes  only  from  self-activity.  If  the  boys  and  girls  of 
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today  are  to  be  responsible  and  self-sufficient  men  and  women 
of  tomorrow,  they  must  today  learn  lessons  in  responsi¬ 
bility  and  in  self-reliance. 

Some  of  the  younger  boys  in  a  school  in  a  suburban  neigh¬ 
borhood  visited  a  garden  in  the  vicinity  and  caused  some 
damage  and  more  annoyance.  The  owner  complained  to 
the  principal.  The  usual  procedure  would  have  been  an 
investigation  by  the  principal,  and  suitable  punishment  to 
the  guilty.  But  this  principal  was  wiser  than  that.  He 
called  the  members  of  the  football  team  to  his  office,  told 
them  what  had  happened,  and  left  the  matter  with  them. 
They  took  the  first  opportunity  to  address  those  classes 
in  which  the  culprits  were  known  to  be,  spoke  in  no  uncertain 
tones  of  their  opinion  of  such  vandalism,  warned  the  guilty, 
and  made  a  plea  for  the  good  name  of  the  school  which  it 
was  their  duty  as  members  of  the  football  squad  to  up¬ 
hold,  and  which  every  boy  of  the  school  vShould  hold  dear. 
This  plan  not  only  served  its  primary  purpose,  but  what  is 
of  much  more  consequence,  helped  to  develop  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  older  pupils. 

In  another  high  school  during  the  lunch  period  some  sneez¬ 
ing  powder  was  scattered  in  one  of  the  shops.  What 
happened  when  the  class  convened  can  readily  be  imagined. 
The  teacher  in  charge  tried  in  vain  to  find  the  culprit,  irri¬ 
tated  the  boys  and  worked  himself  into  a  temper  by  spend-  ' 
ing  a  good  portion  of  the  hour  in  telling  the  boys  what 
he  thought  of  them.  It  so  happened  that  the  class  was 
one  in  which  another  teacher  was  trying  a  plan  of  student 
government.  On  learning  of  the  incident  this  latter  teacher 
went  to  the  former  and  requested  the  privilege  of  turning 
the  whole  matter  over  to  the  class  for  settlement.  This 
was  agreed  to;  the  boys  took  the  matter  up;  a  warrant  was 
issued;  a  trial  in  due  form  was  held;  a  conviction  secured; 
and  the  offender  punished.  Do  not  fail  to  get  the  point, 
which  is — not  that  the  offender  was  punished — but  that  the 
boys  learned  self-control  and  good  judgment. 

A  certain  high  school  with  over  2500  boys,  situated  in  a 
congested  portion  of  the  city,  with  no  out-door  school 
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yard,  allows  its  pupils  to  go  onto  the  streets  for  about 
twenty  minutes  during  the  lunch  period.  At  one  time 
complaints  came  to  the  principal  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  boys  on  the  streets.  In  that  school  was  a 
teacher  who  had  great  faith  in  boys.  The  principal  turned 
this  really  serious  matter  over  to  this  teacher  who  at  once 
organized  the  boys  of  the  school  into  a  force  to  correct  the 
evil  complained  of  and  any  others.  The  success  was  im¬ 
mediate  and  complete.  This  teacher  closes  his  report  of 
this  experiment  with  these  words : 

“As  a  result  of  this  experiment  in  pupil  self-government, 
I  am  convinced  that  some  such  system  can  be  introduced 
successfully  into  any  high  school.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  this  should  be  done.  Briefly  summarized, 
they  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Because  it  benefits  the  pupil,  (a)  Since  it  engages 
him  in  a  form  of  moral  activity,  it  is,  therefore,  a  positive 
method  of  moral  development.  (6)  By  conferring  upon 
him  the  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
in  the  school,  under  proper  supervision,  it  prepares  him  for 
the  similar  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
in  the  state. 

(2)  Because  it  benefits  the  teacher,  (a)  By  relieving 
him  of  supervision  outside  of  his  own  room,  it  gives  him  the 
opportunity  of  devoting  all  his  time  and  energy  to  class¬ 
room  work.  (6)  It  tends  to  substitute  a  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  pupil  and  teacher,  for  the  spirit  of  opposition 
which  is  so  often  found  in  the  classroom. 

(3)  Because  it  benefits  the  school.  Under  this  system 
the  boys  feel  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  good  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  school;  as  indeed  they  are  to  a  certain  extent. 
This  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  tends  to  develop  the 
right  kind  of  school  spirit.  My  experiment,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  established  this  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  The 
feeling  of  antagonism  has  been  entirely  replaced  by  an 
'esprit  de  corps'  most  gratifying  to  those  in  charge.” 

This  is  no  plea  for  the  institution  of  student  government. 
It  is  a  plea  for  cooperation,  and  for  the  seeking  and  finding 
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of  adequate  and  proper  means  for  the  development  of 
initiative  or  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  It  is 
an  old  truism  which  states  that  control  is  from  without  and 
belongs  to  childhood;  discipline  springs  from  within  and 
belongs  to  manhood.  To  the  high  school  belongs  the  task 
of  securing  this  transfer  from  outward  control  to  inward 
discipline. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  doing  this  without  using 
student  self-government.  The  “gang  spirit”  of  the  boy 
in  the  grammar  school,  gives  way  to  the  love  for  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  high  school  boy.  As  high  schools  have  grown 
in  size  and  importance  new  dangers  and  evils  have  crept 
in.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  has  been  the  growth  of 
school  fraternities.  These  fraternities  are  a  menace  or 
worse  in  most,  if  not  in  all  high  schools.  But  they  meet 
a  need  and  have  grown  largely  because  something  better 
has  not  come  forward  to  meet  their  need. 

A  great  obligation  and  necessity  rests  upon  high  school 
principals  and  teachers  to  encourage  the  organization  and 
direct  the  growth  and  activities  into  healthful  channels 
of  as  great  a  variety  of  clubs  and  societies  as  the  varied 
needs  and  intellectual  inclinations  of  the  pupils  may  require. 
Debating  societies,  literary  societies,  German  clubs,  French 
clubs,  musical  organizations  and  art  clubs,  are  legitimate  and 
really  valuable  school  activities.  At  times  they  may  be 
of  vast  influence  on  the  school  and  on  its  student  body. 
Let  no  one  regard  this  field  as  one  which  may  be  safely 
neglected. 

Time  forbids  a  discussion  here  of  the  tremendous  field 
just  now  opening  up  in  the  domain  of  secondary  education 
thru  such  pioneer  work  in  cooperative  manual  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  as  has  been  done  during  recent  years  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  in  several  other  en¬ 
terprising  communities.  The  possibilities  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  are  tremendous.  It  is  incumbent  upon  every  earnest 
school  official  thoughtfully  to  study  this  movement,  and 
utilize  the  good  it  brings  as  rapidly  as  conditions  may  permit. 

The  aim  of  the  high  school  is  not  Latin  or  mathematics 
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or  literature  or  bookkeeping  or  dressmaking  or  art;  it  is 
boys  and  girls  headed  each  in  that  direction  in  which  his 
destiny  lies,  equipt  with  such  habits  as,  if  continued  in, 
will  produce  lives  alike  happy  in  themselves  and  in  the  highest 
degree  useful  to  mankind.  Whatever  helps  most  to  this 
end  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  duties  of  the  administration 
of  our  public  schools. 

Darwin  L.  Bardwell 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York  City 


V 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  prophetic  words  when  he  de¬ 
clared  that  this  American  nation  is  irrevocably  committed 
to  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  thru  the 
people.  To  be  sure,  at  times  in  the  past — ^it  is  not  unthink¬ 
able  for  the  future^ — certain  privileged  men  or  groups  have 
constituted  themselves  boards  of  trustees,  as  President 
Wilson  puts  it,  which  boards  have  sought  to  relieve  the 
people  of  the  responsibility  of  governing  themselves.  In 
fact,  this  idea  of  limited  trusteeship  has  worked  so  well  for 
the  trustees  that  frequently  they  have  thought  it  convenient 
to  further  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  masses  by  developing 
a  self-perpetuating  organization.  But  it  has  invariably 
happened  that  the  people  have  balked  decidedly  at  this 
latter  appropriation,  whereupon  the  board  of  trustees  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  repudiated  and  the  privileges,  titles, 
and  obligations  of  democratic  government  have  reverted 
to  those  in  whom  they  were  originally  vested — the  great 
body  of  our  citizens.  Indeed,  whether  it  be  for  better  or 
for  worse,  the  fates  have  decreed  that  the  destiny  of  this 
American  nation  shall  rest  forever  as  a  trust  of  the  people. 

It  is  but  a  truism  to  say  that  a  proper  execution  of  this 
exalted  trusteeship  in  democratic  government  requires  a 
competency  of  broad  enlightenment  and  refined  justice 
and  that  consequently  the  education  of  the  masses  is  a 
responsibility  which  the  American  nation  can  ill  afford 
to  neglect.  Witness  the  instability  of  the  attempted  popular 
rule  in  our  neighboring  state  across  the  Rio  Grande ;  witness 
the  difficulties  of  democratic  administration  in  the  newly 
born  republic  in  the  Orient,  and  thank  God  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  built  upon  a  foundation  of  public  education. 

Critics  of  American  affairs  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
significance  of  some  of  our  present-day  conditions.  It 
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may  be  that  limited  trusteeship,  the  bossism  of  privileged 
capital,  threatens  to  arrest  for  the  time  or  to  divert  thru 
retrogressive  channels  the  mighty  stream  of  our  national 
life.  But  there  is  not,  as  some  critics  would  have  us  believe, 
a  suggestion  of  impending  disaster  in  this  condition.  The 
chroniclers  of  men  and  deeds  will  some  day  characterize 
the  domination  of  the  favored  group,  the  autocracy  of  privi¬ 
leged  capital,  as  a  natural  result  in  the  evolution  of  a  nation, 
which  in  its  infancy  found  it  expedient  to  encourage  in¬ 
dividualism;  a  nation  once  possest  of  great  natural  wealth 
found  it  unnecessary  to  practise  economy;  a  nation  which 
awakened  in  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  century  to  find 
itself  stript  of  four-fifths  of  its  public  domain,  robbed  of 
a  great  measure  of  its  natural  resources,  but  yet  exercising 
proprietorship  over  a  strong,  resourceful  manhood  and 
womanhood  ready,  yes  eager,  to  enter  upon  the  struggle 
for  conservation,  efficiency,  progress. 

Indeed  the  energies  of  this  generation  need  not  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  violence  against  the  special  interests  so-called. 
The  work  in  hand  is  rather  that  of  utilizing  the  mighty 
forces  of  public  education  in  fitting  the  great  body  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  for  an  active  and  competent  participation  in 
the  cooperative  life  of  a  democracy.  There  need  be  no 
clamor,  no  strife.  Bossism,  the  pretender,  even  now  ser¬ 
iously  ill,  will  then  pass  into  oblivion  thru  the  operation 
of  natural  causes. 

American  industry  has  seen  the  day  of  the  pioneer; 
the  small  operator  has  held  the  stage  for  the  time,  soon 
to  be  lost  in  a  maze  of  organization  and  exploitation;  the 
day  of  conservation,  of  efficiency,  the  day  of  the  husbandman 
and  of  cooperation  is  at  hand.  Will  the  nation  welcome  the 
advent  of  this  greater  twentieth  century  democracy  grudg¬ 
ingly,  or  shall  the  greeting  be  accorded  with  that  warmth 
which  can  come  only  thru  broad  understanding  and  quick¬ 
ened  sympathies?  American  schools  are  privileged  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  new  era.  Will  the  attendant  obligations  be  dis¬ 
charged  with  honor  to  the  nation? 

The  broader  conception  of  education  recognizes  not  only 
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the  school,  the  university,  the  church,  and  other  affiliated 
institutions  as  the  instruments  designated  to  serve  educa¬ 
tional  ends,  but  it  further  acknowledges  the  home,  the  farm, 
the  factory  just  as  truly  as  agencies  of  American  education. 
In  fact,  among  the  positive  educational  helpers  can  well 
be  included  all  activities  which  contribute  to  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  human  experience  and  serve  to  lead  our  people 
forward  and  upward  toward  the  realization  of  a  more  com¬ 
pletely-lived  human  life. 

But  we  must  not  neglect  to  enumerate  the  many  forces 
in  American  life  today  which  tend  to  promote  negative 
education — the  street  and  alley  influence,  the  comer  saloon, 
the  yellow  press,  the  professional  agitator,  the  leading 
citizen  with  the  dwarfed  or  selfish  view-point  all  proffering 
deception  of  the  one  kind  and  another  to  our  boys  and 
their  fathers,  frequently  making  more  human  appeals  and 
practise  a  better  pedagogy  than  is  to  be  found  in  many 
a  classroom  or  pulpit.  Thus  far  militant  methods  have 
not  seriously  weakened  the  constituency  of  this  school  of 
evil  for  there  is  no  man  more  resentful  of  forced  or  coercive 
reform  than  the  ignorant  freeman  of  this  nation. 

It  will  be  agreed  eventually  that  these  negative  influences 
require  the  methods  and  treatment  of  preventive  medicine 
rather  than  the  traditional  “kill  ’em  or  cure  ’em”  prescrip¬ 
tion.  Indeed  there  is  a  prophecy  of  prevention  in  the  present 
achievement  and  the  still  greater  promise  of  our  American 
system  of  positive  education,  a  system  which,  moving  each 
day  with  maddening  deliberateness,  forces  the  warm, 
healing,  yet  irresistible  light  of  human  understanding  into 
the  darker  places  of  earth,  cleansing  and  ventilating  alike 
the  filth  of  the  sordid  back-kitchen,  the  inhumanity  of  the 
sweat-shop,  and  the  more  respectable  vices  of  the  monopo¬ 
listic  headquarters  and  the  political  throne  room. 

It  has  been  customary  in  America  to  teach  our  people 
to  glory  in  the  attainments  of  great  statesmen,  in  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  captains  of  industry,  in  the  renown  of  brilliant 
scholars.  Our  ideals  have  been  highly  individualistic.  It 
would  seem  that  we  were  educating  our  youth  for  participa- 
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tion  in  the  life  of  a  democracy  in  which  each  and  every 
individual  was  destined  to  become  eventually  President 
of  the  United  States.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a  mad 
race  for  leadership,  a  race  in  which  integrity  and  chicanery 
have  run  side  by  side,  equally  favored  and  equally  honored. 
The  servant  of  the  people  is  inclined  to  forget  the  ministerial 
character  of  his  office  while  he  revels  in  the  rewards  of  vic¬ 
tory,  political  influence  and  patronage.  His  less  fortunate 
rivals  begin  training  anew  for  another  contest,  or  perchance 
in  discouragement  they  join  the  large  body  of  citizens 
who,  thru  misfortune  or  shattered  ambitions,  have  submitted 
to  the  futility  of  further  quests  and  have  become  jealous 
or  apathetic  spectators  of  that  never-ending  struggle  for  the 
crown  of  leadership. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  our  modem  educational 
practise  should  be  of  such  character  as  will  unfold  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  the  individual  to  a  full  degree.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  self-reliance  of  the  American  boy  must  be  cultivated, 
not  supprest.  But  is  it  advisable  to  prosecute  our  indi¬ 
vidualistic  educational  policies  to  such  length  as  will  operate 
to  elevate  the  achievement  of  the  citizen  above  that  of  the 
state? 

It  must  be  conceded  that  elementary  education  should 
be  essentially  individualistic.  The  irrepressible  egoism  of 
the  pre-adolescent  child  is  no  mere  caprice  of  nature.  Rather 
is  it  an  essential  development  if  there  is  to  be  a  later  full- 
ripened  manhood  and  womanhood  dedicated  in  some  measure 
to  community  service.  The  responsibility  of  making  the 
transition  from  egoism  to  a  youthful  altmism,  the  duty  of 
investing  the  individual  with  a  breadth  of  view-point,  a 
liberality,  a  consciousness  of  fellowman,  an  ability  to  really 
live  and  to  achieve,  this  obligation  lies  with  the  secondary 
school,  the  collegiate  institution,  the  church  and  other 
agencies  which  contribute  to  the  education  of  youth.  How¬ 
ever,  does  present-day  educational  practise  furnish  a  train¬ 
ing  for  youth  which  encourages  community  service,  coopera¬ 
tive  effort,  genuine  democracy? 

Some  years  ago  the  pedagogic  world  was  stirred  by  the 
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criticism  that  secondary  schools  could  be  put  to  larger  uses 
than  that  of  training  camp  for  the  college,  that  the  pre¬ 
scription  of  the  college  examiner  of  the  day  was  still  special 
rather  than  liberal,  and  that  this  required  specialty  was  of 
real  value  to  perhaps  five  per  cent  of  secondary  school  pupils, 
of  questionable  value  to  the  rest.  There  was  clamorous 
protest.  Our  public  institutions  must  be  so  administered 
as  to  confer  the  opportunities  and  blessings  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  alike  upon  all.  And  there  came  into  being  commercial 
high  schools,  technical  high  schools,  agricultural  high  schools, 
domestic  arts  high  schools  and  trade  schools.  The  future 
predicted  for  these  institutions  was  indeed  brilliant.  They 
are  nevertheless  at  best  but  improved  implements.  Their 
influence  upon  our  educational  future  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  spirit  and  general  character  of  their  administration. 

Nature  in  her  perfection  provides  for  all  complex  organisms 
a  marked  specialization  of  function.  Similarly  our  highly 
organized  system  of  public  instruction  requires  numerous 
specialists  to  minister  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  nation. 
But  nature  provides  a  perfect  division  of  labor,  complete 
cooperation  between  all  specialists  which  contribute  to 
the  service  of  organic  life.  Is  there  today  a  reasonable 
measure  of  such  coordination  of  function,  such  cooperation 
between  the  educational  institutions  of  America?  The 
present  efforts  of  eminent  educators  to  bring  elementary 
and  secondary  education  into  a  more  intimate  touch  with 
nature  and  human  life  as  we  find  it  in  this  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  energies  of  the  National  Education  Association 
directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  closer  articulation 
of  high  school  and  college,  the  lowering  of  denominational 
bars  to  discuss  broad  issues  in  religious  pedagogy,  the  study 
of  rural  conditions  by  the  producer,  consumer,  pedagogue, 
cleric  and  legislator,  all  these  movements,  together  with 
much  reactionary  agitation,  indicate  that  the  problem  of 
coordinating,  unifying  and  harmonizing  American  educa¬ 
tional  practise  so  that  it  will  function  efficiently  in  the  Hfe 
of  the  democracy  remains  yet  unsolved. 

To  review  the  situation  in  brief :  the  American  democracy 
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is  today  beset  with  a  complication  of  problems  economic, 
social,  political.  There  is  no  panacea,  no  cure-all  avail¬ 
able  for  the  ills  present,  but  preventive  medicine  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  citizens  of  tomorrow  thru  the  medium  of 
a  strong,  living,  liberal  education.  We  have  the  doctors 
and  they  have  the  implements.  Will  these  learned  men 
haggle  over  matters  of  professional  etiquette  while  the 
patient  suffers  relapse  or  will  they  have  consultation,  oust 
incompetency,  welcome  cooperation,  diagnose  the  case  in¬ 
telligently  and  prescribe  wisely?  Will  our  educators  re¬ 
spond  to  the  call  of  the  times  and  train  the  American  youth 
for  a  man’s  part  in  the  life  of  the  democracy  that  is  to  be? 

The  man  who  attempts  to  break  ground  in  the  educational 
field  must  anticipate  two  difficulties.  He  will  be  received 
by  the  average  citizen  with  indifference  and  with  the  charge, 
“theorist  and  dreamer,”  and  he  must  expect  to  encounter 
much  self-complacency  within  the  profession.  Both  of 
these  conditions,  the  indifference  of  the  employer  and  the 
complacency  of  the  employee  are  due  primarily  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  generally  accepted  standard  by  which  educational 
efficiency  may  be  measured.  At  a  recent  teachers’  conven¬ 
tion  a  state  commissioner  of  education  and  the  dean  of  an 
eastern  university  addressing  two  thousand  assembled 
teachers  and  citizens  from  the  same  platform  exprest, 
in  most  arbitrary  fashion,  views  upon  a  fundamental  propo¬ 
sition  in  pedagogy  that  were  diametrically  opposed,  and 
neither  man  thought  it  polite  to  attempt  to  establish  his 
case.  The  commissioner  was  irresistible,  the  dean  was  im¬ 
movable.  The  citizen  and  the  teacher  confronted  with  the 
ancient  riddle  chose  between  indifference  and  complacency. 
But  the  plea  for  a  humanized  and  socialized  education  has 
been  graduated  from  the  rank  of  the  dignified  academic 
discussion,  the  story  of  education  for  cooperation  has  been 
more  than  twice-told,  in  fact,  it  is  today  less  of  an  entreaty 
and  more  of  a  demand. 

The  most  dangerous  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  hopeful 
condition  in  Americai^  today  is  the  manifest  activity  of  the 
masses.  With  the  assistance  of  a  well-ordered  education 
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and  a  nominal  leadership  this  activity  is  the  precursor  of 
a  remarkable  advance  in  all  departments  of  American  life. 
But  robbed  of  understanding  and  tolerance  and  denied 
guidance  this  God-sent  activity  will  bear  as  fruit,  anarchy, 
revolution,  chaos,  degeneracy.  Witness  the  exprest  wish 
of  the  people  to  really  participate  in  the  affairs  of  democracy 
in  their  approval  of  the  direct  primary  and  the  direct  elec¬ 
tion  of  United  States  senators,  in  the  increasing  favor  of 
municipal  commission  government,  the  demand  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  woman  and  the  child  and  the  protection 
of  the  factory  employee,  the  growing  seriousness  in  the 
reception  of  the  suffragist  campaign,  the  declared  need  for 
the  municipal  market,  and  the  developing  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  working  man  that  the  wage  system  affords 
him  an  inadequate  share  of  the  wealth  he  produces.  All 
these  expressions  indicative  of  the  passing  of  the  obsolete 
and  the  birth  of  new  human  institutions,  while  ever  in  the 
background  is  depicted  the  wonderful  path  of  evolution 
stretching  onward  and  upward  toward  levels  of  human  achieve¬ 
ment  entirely  beyond  our  present  ken.  And  after  we  have 
seen  this  vision  we  are  possest  of  courage  and  we  have 
faith. 

However,  some  men  among  us  catch  a  gUmpse  of  another 
vision  from  time  to  time,  that  darker  picture  of  intoler¬ 
ance,  strike  violence,  syndicalism,  sabotage  with  its  back¬ 
ground  of  revolution,  anarchy,  chaos,  degeneracy.  Yet 
after  these  men  have  scanned  the  darker  picture,  even  they 
too  are  thankful,  for  a  nation  fore-wamed  is  fore-armed, 
and  they  are  courageous  and  have  faith  and  seek  to  bear  the 
message. 

Hence  the  demand  for  a  training  of  youth  which  makes 
possible  economic  independence,  spiritual  strength,  and  with 
all  an  ability  and  a  willingness  of  man  and  man  to  labor 
together  in  tolerance  and  in  peace  for  great  public  causes, 
each  individual  content  to  share  equitably  with  his  neighbor 
the  modest  but  sufficient  rewards  which  come  thru  participa¬ 
tion  in  large  cooperative  undertakings. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  the  suggested  cooperation  of  men 
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is  impracticable  today,  that  it  is  a  dream  to  be  realized  with 
the  coming  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  And 
yet  working  men  in  England  of  average  intelligence  and  of 
scanty  opportunity  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  present 
high  cost  of  subsistence  condition  by  means  of  a  cooperative 
merchandising  organization  which  reported  an  aggregate 
business  of  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  1912.  One 
branch  of  this  organization  has  a  manager  who  administers 
a  business  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  for  a  recompense  of 
twenty-eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  this  despite 
numerous  tempting  offers  of  greater  remuneration  from 
privately  owned  enterprises.  In  California  the  Citrus 
Growers’  Cooperative  Association  is  successful,  and  in  Maine 
the  Farmer’s  Union  grows  and  promises  much.  Again  the 
international  peace  movement  gathers  impetus  and  even 
those  men  who  presently  support  the  battleship  program 
pray  for  the  future  day  when  this  modem  replica  of  the 
primitive  man’s  war-club  will  be  unnecessary  to  command 
the  respect  of  our  neighbors. 

How  shall  we  teach  cooperative  methods  in  the  secondary 
school?  How  shall  we  prepare  youth  for  team  work  in 
adult  activities?  Shall  we  introduce  a  new  textbook  treat¬ 
ing  of  cooperation?  Shall  the  high  school  curriculum  al¬ 
ready  enriched,  wined,  and  dined  to  the  point  where  gout 
is  imminent,  be  again  feted?  Not  at  all,  for  there  is  a  great 
gap  between  the  knowing  and  the  doing  of  things,  a  gap 
which  the  advocate  of  texts  on  morality  fails  to  bridge. 
We  learn  to  do  by  doing.  The  problem  of  training  youth 
for  cooperation  does  not  involve  new  institutions  and  new 
subject  matter,  but  rather  a  new  attitude  emanating  from 
the  office  of  the  head  master,  and  a  new  atmosphere  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  classroom.  Education  for  cooperation  is 
largely  a  matter  of  school  management. 

It  is  obviously  impracticable  to  discuss  in  a  single  paper 
the  many  phases  of  pedagogy  which  assist  or  deter  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  desired  spirit  and  practise  of  cooperation 
among  our  embryonic  citizens.  Hence  the  writer  will 
confine  himself  to  a  rather  dogmatic  interpretation  of  ob- 
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servation  and  experiment  in  what  is  confessedly  a  limited 
field. 

Many  a  secondary  school  classroom  is  presided  over  by 
a  dictator,  sometimes  arrogant  and  arbitrary,  again  kindly 
and  sympathetic.  The  incentives  to  successful  work  in  this 
classroom,  the  approbation  of  the  teacher,  percentage  marks 
and  honors,  appeal  alone  to  the  individuahstic  in  the  pupil. 
Tho  appropriate  and  good  practise  in  the  elementary  school, 
this  continued  appeal  to  the  individual  becomes  a  question¬ 
able  practise  in  the  higher  institution.  Now  nature,  still 
perfect,  is  unfolding  thru  the  medium  of  the  God-given 
social  instincts  those  capabilities  which  if  developed  during 
their  youthful  plasticity  will  soon  ripen  and  pass  on  to  the 
higher  levels  of  social  service,  cooperative  effort,  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  But  unfortunately  there  are  pedagogic  eyes  that  do 
not  see,  pedagogic  ears  that  do  not  hear,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  lost.  Some  men  will  ever  persist  in  postponing 
hoeing  until  harvest  time. 

Moreover  the  atmosphere  in  the  classroom  of  the  writer’s 
observation  is  all  too  frequently  unsocial,  inhuman,  and  the 
enforced  quiet  which  prevails  is  indicative  only  of  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  submission  to  the  will  of  the  dictator. 
The  teacher  is  boss  and  as  boss  she  is  remembered  by  both 
pupil  and  parent,  as  teacher,  soon  forgotten.  Perhaps 
heredity  has  endowed  the  youth  with  rich  blood  and  strong 
human  instincts  in  which  case  one  of  three  results  is  likely 
to  follow.  He  may  quit  school,  or  he  may  develop  a  dis¬ 
respect  for  authority,  or  he  may  build  an  ideal  which 
marks  the  topmost  rung  of  the  ladder  of  success  .with  “a 
job  as  boss.” 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  youth  has  been  anemic,  diffident, 
constitutionally  weak,  in  all  probability  his  God-granted 
power  of  choice  and  action  has  succumbed  to  domination 
and  disuse.  At  the  end  of  school  days  he  is  content  to  trans¬ 
fer  his  allegiance  to  some  new  dictator  who  supplies  the 
will  and  now  bosses  his  attitude  toward  work  and  employer, 
his  vote,  his  religion,  his  all.  It  is  under  such  conditions 
that  a  “birth  right  is  exchanged  for  a  mess  of  pottage” 
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and  that  slavish  freemen  are  made.  Is  it  strange  that  the 
products  of  such  classrooms  are  incapable  of  cooperation? 

But  let  us  view  a  happier  and  more  encouraging  class 
exercise.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  domestic  science  kitchen. 
Twenty  girls  are  industriously  occupied  in  the  preparation 
of  a  luncheon.  They  have  planned  the  menu,  each  pupil 
now  has  an  assignment  in  the  preparation  of  the  food,  and 
later  members  of  the  class  will  be  delegated  to  serve  and  to 
entertain  the  guests.  The  room  is  noisy  but  not  disorderly; 
the  very  air  seems  surcharged  with  the  spirit  of  work. 
The  teacher  here  is  inconspicuous.  A  picture  of  neatness 
in  her  faultless  linen,  she  passes  about  the  room  giving  sug¬ 
gestions  here,  there,  everywhere.  Radiant,  happy  is  this 
teacher.  As  boss  she  is  unnecessary;  her  service  is  that  of 
guide  and  helper. 

Then  the  scene  is  removed  to  the  athletic  field.  The 
preparation  for  the  contest  is  complete;  the  coach  has  given 
the  members  of  the  football  squad  their  final  instructions. 
Led  by  captain  they  take  the  field.  Play  is  commenced. 
Is  it  not  inspiring  to  see  each  boy  going  about  his  task 
with  a  genuine  will,  opening  up  holes  in  the  line  that  the  ball 
may  be  advanced,  putting  that  end  out  of  the  play,  boxing 
the  tackle,  charging,  blocking,  scoring.  “The  team,  boys,” 
is  the  battle-cry,  and  the  team  is  victorious.  The  victory, 
however,  is  by  an  incident;  the  instruction  which  has  made 
possible  the  execution  of  team  play  has  made  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  education  of  youth  for  cooperation. 

The  expression  of  social  instincts  which  makes  for  the 
street-corner  gang,  which  inspires  the  gathering  of  young 
people  at  the  village  store  at  mail  time,  and  brings  about 
the  organization  of  the  boys’  club  and  the  secret  society 
is  branded  as  undesirable  in  some  quarters  and  ineffectual 
attempts  made  to  annihilate  the  resulting  social  groups. 
These  social  groups  are  dangerous  to  youth  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity  only  when  they  are  unjustly  supprest  and  denied 
guidance  and  democratization.  The  thinking  pedagogue  will 
not  persecute  the  youthful  social  group,  but  will  rather  lead 
and  use  it. 
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Finally  one  of  the  great  opportunities  to  train  for  co¬ 
operative  activity  conies  to  the  educator  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  school  government.  Headmasters  there  are, 
dignified,  unbending,  of  studied  inhumanity,  who  rule  by 
force  of  arrogant  personality;  others  who  talk  aloud,  glare 
and  subdue  by  means  of  the  recently  confirmed  birch  rod. 
Again  there  are  headmasters  who  have  socialized  school 
government,  made  it  human  and  democratic,  granting  its 
privileges  and  immunities  with  justice  and  apportioning 
its  responsibilities  with  wisdom.  Such  systems  of  school 
government  prepare  the  way  for  a  high  type  of  democratic 
citizenship,  a  citizenship  that  is  essential  if  we  are  to  have 
direct  elections,  the  referendum  and  the  recall,  if  we  are  to 
have  cooperation. 

It  may  be  averred  that  the  American  youth  will  convert 
liberty  into  Hcense,  and  that  he  can  not  bear  with  discre¬ 
tion  the  responsibilities  incidental  to  this  suggested  student 
government.  It  may  be  contended  that  the  team-work 
of  the  kitchen  and  of  the  athletic  field  are  not  transferable 
to  the  activities  of  academic  instruction  and  administration. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  five  members  of  the 
senior  class  of  a  New  Hampshire  secondary  school  who 
comprise  an  advisory  student  council  designated  as  the 
senior  cabinet.  This  cabinet  is  chosen  annually  by  the 
teaching  staff  and  the  only  guide  in  this  choice  is,  “  Select  the 
five  members  of  the  senior  class  whose  records  in  and  out 
of  school  indicate  maturity  and  superior  character  of  an 
aggressive  type.”  As  will  be  gathered,  this  letter  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  deliberations  concerning  a  disciplinary  matter  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  cabinet  for  action. 

Oct.  28,  1913. 

Dear  Sir: 

Do  you  personally  think  it  was  a  credit  to  the  school  and  to  the  class 
of  1914  for  you,  a  senior,  to  set  such  an  example  as  you  did  when  you  shook 
pennies  on  the  post  office  steps  Monday  night?  Did  you  consider  at  the  time 
that  this  is  a  criminal  offense  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment? 

We  are  ashamed  of  any  member  of  our  class  who  will  give  the  people 
of  the  community  such  a  chance  to  speak  unfavorably  of  our  school.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  form  of  punishment  due  this  offense  we  have  decided  to  set  aside 
the  question  of  expulsion  awaiting  the  next  offense,  when  we  will  take  imme- 
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diate  action.  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  placed  on  file  in  the  office  where  it  can  be 
referred  to  in  the  future  if  necessary. 

We  hope  that  you  will  give  this  matter  careful  consideration  and  that 
you  will  draw  a  single  conclusion.  You  can  easily  see  that  we,  as  members  of 
your  own  class,  have  stood  by  you  in  this  unfortunate  affair,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  make  good. 

Signed, 

The  Senior  Cabinet. 

There  was  no  coercion  used  in  the  foregoing  reported 
action  of  the  student  council ;  furthermore  the  reprimand  as 
herewith  given  had  the  moral  support  of  the  student-body 
and  proved  to  be  a  most  effective  deterrent.  Is  this  not 
at  least  the  beginning  of  real  cooperation  in  school  govern¬ 
ment  and  does  it  not  presage  a  superior  type  of  youth  from 
which  is  to  be  moulded  the  manhood  and  the  womanhood  of 
tomorrow? 

The  really  great  problems  of  democracy  begin  only  when 
necessity  ordains  that  extension  and  waste  give  place  to 
intension  and  economy.  The  great  public  questions  of 
American  democracy  are  taking  shape  even  today  while 
our  youth,  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  are  being  encouraged, 
yes  compelled,  to  linger  about  ruins  that  presently  will  pos¬ 
sess  but  historic  significance.  The  fundamental  need  of 
tomorrow  is  strong-willed,  enlightened  citizenship  competent 
to  participate  in  great  cooperative  undertakings.  Shall 
we  continue  to  educate  youth  for  life  in  that  land  of  plenty 
where  farmer  boys  become  capitalists  and  presidents  are 
born  in  log-cabins,  or  shall  we  marshall  our  vast  educational 
resources  to  the  work  of  training  youth  for  the  activities  of 
a  new  era  of  democracy  in  which  the  group  shall  displace 
the  individual  and  cooperation  shall  be  the  keystone  to  the 
arch  of  prosperity. 

J.  J.  Marrinan 

Derry,  N.  H. 


VI 

CONCERNING  SOME  MATTERS  ACADEMIC^ 

In  accordance  with  fortunate  custom,  members  of  this 
University  are  assembled  to  commemorate  its  ideals  and  its 
purposes,  to  recall  with  affectionate  regard  the  names  of 
those  great  ornaments  of  the  University  who  are  gone,  and 
on  this  occasion,  also  to  wish  Godspeed  to  him  who  has 
recently  been  chosen  to  its  high  office  of  President. 

More  or  less  that  is  not  new  has  of  late  been  written  about 
this  office,  as  well  as  more  or  less  that  is  not  true.  The 
office  itself  is  in  its  historic  evolution  the  outgrowth  and 
the  product  of  personality.  It  depends  for  its  usefulness 
and  effectiveness  wholly  upon  personality  and  not  at  all 
upon  authority.  Judged  by  the  length  and  the  security 
of  tenure  of  its  various  incumbents  at  different  institutions 
the  office  is  what  would  be  called  in  the  business  world  an 
extra-hazardous  risk.  Disturbance  relating  to  it  is  not 
infrequent,  and  eviction  from  it  is  not  unknown.  Never¬ 
theless,  ambition  to  hold  it  is  well-nigh  universal  among 
academic  persons. 

The  beginnings  of  the  modern  office  of  university  presi¬ 
dent  are  to  be  seen  in  the  careers  of  Tappan  at  Michigan, 
of  Wayland  at  Brown,  and  of  Anderson  at  Rochester.  Bar¬ 
nard,  of  Mississippi  and  of  Columbia,  was  probably  the 
first  to  give  to  the  office  its  significant  relationship  to  general 
educational  policy  and  to  the  philosophy  of  education. 
White  of  Cornell,  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Harper 
of  Chicago,  were  the  first  of  that  small  but  powerful  group 
who  have  been  able  to  put  their  hands  to  the  invigorating 
and  inspiring  task  of  creating  a  new  institution  out  of  an 
idea.  Eliot  of  Harvard  is  the  pioneer  among  those  whose 
work  and  pleasure  it  has  been  to  put  a  wholly  new  and 
reconstructed  modern  building  upon  an  old  and  highly 

1  An  address  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  Commemoration  Day, 
February  22,  1915. 
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respected  foundation.  These  men,  two  of  whom  fortunately 
still  live  to  give  us  constant  counsel  and  guidance,  will 
occupy  the  chief  places  in  our  academic  Pantheon  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  their  names  are  heard  it  will  be 
recognized  that  they  have,  each  in  his  own  way,  helped 
to  establish  another  striking  characteristic  of  the  office  that 
they  adorned — its  direct  relation  to  public  service  and  to 
the  instruction  and  elevation  of  pubHc  opinion.  It  is  a 
matter  of  just  pride  to  those  who  have  chosen  the  academic 
life  and  who  follow  it,  that  American  citizenship  and  Ameri¬ 
can  scholarship  bear  upon  their  rolls  such  names  as  these. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  reaching  out  in  other  lands, 
where  universities  are  much  older  than  with  us  and  where 
tradition  is  less  rudely  disturbed  than  is  so  often  the  case 
here,  for  the  establishment  among  them  of  those  academic 
relationships  and  responsibilities  that  have  done  such  ser¬ 
vice  in  America.  When  the  Ministerialdirektor  in  the 
Cultusministerium  of  Prussia  is  a  sufficiently  powerful 
personality,  he  is  in  effect  president  not  of  one  Prussian 
university  but  of  the  entire  eleven.  Shortly  before  his 
death  I  was  walking  one  summer  day  in  the  forest  at  Wil- 
helmshohe  with  Dr.  Friedrich  Althoff,  a  true  anax  andrdn 
and  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  efficient  administrators 
of  education  that  the  world  has  known.  Dr.  Althoff  was 
then,  and  had  been  for  many  years,  Ministerialdirektor  in 
the  Prussian  Cultusministerium.  He  asked  a  number  of 
questions  as  to  how  university  business  was  transacted  in 
America,  as  to  how  responsibihty  for  certain  acts  and  poli¬ 
cies  was  fixt,  and  in  particular  as  to  how  appointments  to  im¬ 
portant  academic  posts  were  made.  When  in  reply  the  great 
variety  of  methods  for  doing  all  these  things  in  the  United 
States  was  described  to  him  at  some  length.  Dr.  Althoff 
threw  up  his  hands  in  despair  and  said,  “Impracticable! 
Impossible!  Here  I  do  all  that  myself,  or  take  care  that 
it  is  done.”  He  went  on  to  express  the  hope  that  his  life 
might  be  spared  to  work  out  some  plan  for  the  better  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Prussian  universities  to  the  end  that,  without 
in  any  way  separating  them  from  the  ultimate  and  complete 
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control  of  the  State,  each  university  might  have  an  ad- 
,  ministrative  head  of  its  own  charged  with  substantially 
the  same  duties  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  university  president  in 
America.  In  France  the  accomplished  Liard  in  Paris,  and 
in  Great  Britain  the  Principals  of  the  four  Scottish  uni¬ 
versities,  as  well  as  Michael  Sadler  at  Leeds,  Herbert  Fisher 
at  Sheffield,  and  Sir  Henry  Miers,  just  now  leaving  London 
for  Manchester,  have  duties  and  responsibilities  that  are  in 
most  respects  analogous  to  those  that  devolve  upon  the 
university  president  here.  Upon  the  judicious  and  far¬ 
sighted  use  of  the  opportunities  that  the  office  affords,  will 
depend  in  large  measure  the  influence,  the  importance  and 
the  productiveness  of  the  universities  of  the  world  during 
the  next  generation  or  two. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  of  university 
president  may  be  summed  up  in  very  few  words. 
They  are  the  jealous  care  and  close  oversight  of  the 
work  and  interests  of  the  university  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  the  guidance  of  its  relations  toward  the  public. 
The  statutes  of  a  given  university  may  be  more  or  less 
specific  in  regard  to  the  office  of  the  president,  and  they  may 
entrust  to  the  incumbent  of  that  office  greater  or  less 
authority,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  office  will  be  in 
chief  part  what  the  incumbent  makes  it  and  the  measure  of  its 
authority  will  be  the  force  of  his  personality.  No  auto¬ 
crat  and  no  self-seeker  can  long  maintain  himself  in  it.  A 
great  office  makes  a  great  man  seem  greater  still  by  reason  of 
the  opportunity  it  affords  him  for  the  use  of  his  powers ;  a  great 
office  makes  a  small  man  seem  smaller  still  by  reason  of  the 
fierce  light  which  it  causes  to  fall  upon  his  littleness.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
American  democracy  that  it  has  brought  into  existence  an 
important  and  conspicuous  office  whose  incumbent  is  set 
apart  by  his  very  incumbency  to  represent  in  our  American 
life  the  principles  and  ideals  upon  which  universities  are 
built  and  for  which  they  exist,  and  to  hold  these  principles 
and  these  ideals  insistently  before  the  public  attention. 
The  man  of  letters,  the  experimental  scientist,  the  accom- 
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plished  student  of  history  or  of  economics,  is,  by  reason  of 
his  university  position,  under  obligation  to  represent  one 
aspect  of  university  activity  and  university  interest  to  the 
public  at  large.  It  is  the  function  of  the  university  president 
to  represent  the  university  and  that  for  which  it  stands  in 
their  entirety.  In  any  large  and  complex  university  organi¬ 
zation  the  wise  president  will  live  almost  entirely  in  the 
future.  The  detailed  matters  of  today  will  be  dealt  with  by 
others.  He,  however,  will  constantly  scan  the  horizon  on 
the  outlook  for  new  problems  and  new  opportunities  for 
scholarship  and  for  service. 

Within  the  university  itself  it  is  the  proper  function  of  the 
president  to  be  the  friend  and  counselor  both  of  the  scholars 
who  teach  and  of  the  scholars  who  learn.  He  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  privilege  to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  their 
several  problems  and  difficulties  the  point  of  view  of  the 
whole  university,  and  thereby  to  place  at  the  service  of 
each  individual  teacher  and  student  who  seeks  his  aid  the 
results  of  consideration  given  elsewhere  to  similar  problems 
and  of  experience  in  dealing  with  them  that  others  have 
had.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  interpret  the  plans,  the 
policies  and  the  needs  of  the  university’s  teachers  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  research  to  such  governing  body  as  may  exist  to 
hold  and  to  care  for  the  university’s  property  and  to  allot 
its  income  in  aid  of  various  university  undertakings.  All 
this  was  clearly  understood  and  admirably  stated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Gilman  when  he  wrote  at  the  very  beginnings  of  this 
University  these  words  concerning  the  office  of  the  President : 

The  President  of  the  University  is  the  authorized  means  of  communication 
between  the  Board  and  the  various  officers  of  instruction  and  administration 
employed  in  the  University;  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  consult  with  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  respect  to  the  development  of  their  various  departments,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  University;  to  determine  the  appropriate  duties  of  the 
Associates  and  Fellows;  and  to  exercise  such  superintendence  over  the  build¬ 
ings,  apparatus,  books  and  other  property  as  will  ensure  their  protection 
and  appropriate  use.  In  respect  to  these  matters  and  all  others  which  con¬ 
cern  the  welfare  of  the  University,  he  shall  consult  frequently  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  he  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Purchases,  alterations,  repairs,  and  other  incidental  expenses  must  not  be 
ordered  by  any  of  the  officers  of  the  University  without  his  previous  assent, 
or  the  expresst  authority  of  the  Board. 
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Nothing  would  be  more  unfortunate  than  for  the  office 
of  university  president  to  cease  to  be  an  educational  post 
and  to  become  merely  a  business  occupation.  Such  a  change 
would  certainly  be  followed  by  the  speedy  deterioration  of 
the  university’s  ideals  and  by  the  unconscious  commer¬ 
cialization  of  its  methods.  With  such  a  change  the  reign 
of  the  questionnaire — wretched  word! — would  be  abroad  in 
the  land,  and  the  ubiquitous  inquisitor,  governmental  or 
private,  armed  with  his  measuring  rod,  his  tape  line,  and  his 
tables  of  statistics,  would  speedily  reduce  the  university  to 
a  not  very  desirable  form  of  factory.  Systems  of  cost¬ 
accounting  would  displace  productive  scholarship  in  furnish¬ 
ing  a  standard  of  judgment  as  to  a  university’s  management 
and  usefulness. 

The  notion  that  appears  to  be  held  by  some  that  there 
is  a  divergence  of  interest  between  those  teachers  who  teach 
and  those  teachers  who  are  chosen  to  have  particular 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  support  of  teaching,  is  wholly 
illusory.  It  is  the  true  function  of  educational  administra¬ 
tion  to  reduce  machinery  to  a  minimum,  to  keep  it  out  of 
sight  and  as  much  as  possible  out  of  mind,  and  as  completely 
as  means  will  permit  to  set  free  the  two  great  and  largely 
interdependent  functions  of  teaching  and  research. 

At  no  time  has  the  academic  career  been  so  important  as 
it  is  today,  at  no  time  has  it  ever  been  so  well  compensated, 
and  at  no  time  have  those  who  pursue  it  been  offered  larger 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  influence  on  public  opinion. 
It  is  now  the  custom  everywhere  in  the  world  to  seek  the 
counsel  and  the  opinion  of  the  professorial  class  when  any 
matter  of  public  interest  is  under  consideration  or  in  dispute. 
This  applies,  unfortunately,  not  only  to  matters  of  which 
the  professorial  class  have  cognizance,  but  also  to  matters 
of  which  they  know  little  or  nothing.  The  result  has  been 
to  put  a  new  and  strange  burden  upon  professors  and  to 
offer  a  temptation  to  the  assumption  of  infallibility  that  has 
proved  too  much  for  some  academic  persons  in  more  lands 
than  one.  The  performances,  both  vocal  and  other,  of  not 
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a  few  university  professors  in  many  countries,  including' 
our  own,  in  connection  with  the  great  war  in  Europe,  have 
made  it  seem  desirable  to  many  of  us  to  insist  upon  dropping^ 
the  title  of  Professor  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  less  com¬ 
bative  Mister. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  moment  not  to  have  any  fixt 
principles  of  knowledge  or  of  conduct,  but  to  profess  belief 
in  the  capacity  and  ability  of  each  individual  to  make  a 
world  philosophy  of  his  own  out  of  such  materials  as  chance 
and  temperament  may  provide.  This  fashion  is  quite 
closely  followed  just  now  by  large  numbers  of  those  in 
academic  life,  and  indeed  it  is  sometimes  exalted  as  the  one 
sure  and  certain  method  of  finding  an  acceptable  substitute 
for  truth.  There  would  appear  to  be  need  of  a  new  Socrates 
who,  whether  as  gadfly  or  in  some  less  disagreeable  guise, 
shall  do  over  again  what  some  of  us  had  supposed  was  satis¬ 
factorily  done  once  for  all  during  the  closing  decades  of  the 
stirring  fifth  century  before  Christ.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
Socrates  extracted  from  Gorgias  the  admission  that  with  the 
ignorant  the  ignorant  man  is  more  persuasive  than  he  who 
has  knowledge. 

One  result  of  so  many  differing  man-made,  or  pro¬ 
fessor-made,  universities  is  a  frequency  and  variety  of 
conflict  that  would  tax  the  mathematician  to  enu¬ 
merate  and  the  historian  to  classify.  The  notion  that 
nothing  much  that  is  permanent  and  worth  while  has 
been  either  known  or  accomplished  until  our  own  brave 
selves  came  upon  the  scene  makes  education  difficult 
and,  from  some  points  of  view,  impossible.  If  the  world 
is  to  begin  over  again  whenever  a  new  appointment  is 
made  to  a  professorial  chair,  it  is  reasonably  plain  that  the 
man  in  the  street  will  soon  dispense  with  the  services  and  the 
guidance  of  the  men  of  everlasting  beginnings.  In  much  the 
same  way  we  are  now  asked  to  believe  that  whenever  a 
callow  youth  makes  a  minute  addition  to  his  own  stock  of 
information  the  sum-total  of  human  knowledge  has  been 
increased  as  the  result  of  scientific  investigation.  It  is 
just  this  mixing-up  of  the  individual  with  the  cosmos  and 
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of  the  morning  paper  with  the  history  of  civilization  that 
is  the  weakest  point  in  academic  teaching  at  the  present  time, 
particularly  in  those  subjects  which  once  were  history,  eco¬ 
nomics,  politics,  ethics  and  public  law.  Those  who  remember 
the  striking  lectures  of  Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  recently 
discovered  by  England  and  America  and  now  much  dis- 
cusst  in  both  countries,  will  recall  the  fact  that  he 
gave  but  scant  attention  to  the  teaching  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Europe  and  of  Germany,  altho  his  chair 
was  supposed  to  deal  with  those  subjects.  What  von 
Treitschke  really  did  was  to  make  lectures  on  the  history 
of  Europe  and  of  Germany  the  vehicle  for  the  very  effective 
and  emphatic  expression  of  his  own  personal  opinions  on 
men  and  things  in  the  world  about  him.  In  some  degree, 
therefore,  von  Treitschke  was  the  forerunner  of  that  now 
very  considerable  class  of  American  university  professors 
who  devote  no  small  part  of  their  time  to  expressing  to  then- 
students  their  own  personal  views  on  the  politics,  the  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  society  of  the  day,  while  in  form  offering  in¬ 
struction  on  anything  from  astronomy  to  zoology.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  the  policy  of  making  academic 
teaching  effective  by  relating  it  to  present-day  interests 
and  problems,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  turning 
academic  teaching  into  an  exercise  in  contemporary  journal¬ 
ism.  When  every  considerable  town  has  its  own  Napoleon 
of  finance  and  every  political  group  its  Hamilton  or  its  Jeffer¬ 
son,  there  is  some  danger  of  getting  mixt  as  to  standards. 

All  these  are  troubles  which  have  come  upon  the 
professorial  class  as  a  result  of  the  public  appeal  made  to 
us  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  current  topics.  If 
one  be  a  profound  student  of  Plato  he  is  expected  without 
warning  to  pass  an  illuminating  critical  judgment  upon  the 
latest  outgiving  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw.  If  he  happens 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  economic  thought  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  he  is  called  upon  for  an  authoritative  expression 
of  opinion  regarding  the  strike  of  coal  miners  in  Colorado. 
If  by  any  chance  he  has  ever  written  a  book  on  any  aspect 
of  railway  organization,  management,  or  finance,  he  runs 
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the  risk  of  being  clapped  upon  a  public  commission  to 
supervise  and  in  part  to  control  the  railway  systems  of  a 
state  or  nation.  All  these  are  dangers  and  embarrassments  to 
which  the  alert  university  professor,  whose  name  is  known 
in  the  newspaper  offices,  is  now  constantly  subjected. 
Avoidance  of  them  is  possible  only  for  the  sagacious  and 
well-balanced  scholar  who  knows  that  no  single  master-key 
will  unlock  all  human  doors  of  difficulty. 

One  of  the  chief  tools  of  the  present-day  academic  con¬ 
jurer  is  the  blessed  word  Sociology,  particularly  in  the  hands 
of  some  one  not  a  trained  sociologist.  Both  Auguste  Comte 
and  Herbert  Spencer  would  be  not  a  little  surprized  to  see 
what  has  become  of  the  term  that  they  fondled  so  tenderly. 
It  is  now  stretched  to  include  everything  that  can  possibly 
relate  to  the  diagnosis  of  social  ills  as  well  as  everything 
that  can  possibly  relate  to  social  therapeutics.  Not  even 
the  subtlest  of  physicists  has  yet  worked  out  a  theory  of 
the  elasticity  of  gases  that  is  adequate  to  explain  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  word  sociology.  This  word,  once  so  innocent 
and  so  impressive,  is  now  under  a  cloud  because  of  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  world  empire.  Poetry  and  alchemy, 
science  and  song,  religion  and  mythology,  philosophy  and 
magic,  are  all  reduced  to  mere  counters  in  its  great  world 
game.  Naturally  these  smaller  and  ambitious  states  have 
become  restless  and  are  showing  signs  of  revolt.  They 
wish  to  be  permitted  to  live  their  own  lives  and  not  to  be 
made  mere  vassals  of  a  mighty  overlord  who  possesses  all 
knowledge,  who  wields  all  power  and  who  monopolizes  all  ex¬ 
planations.  Just  now  law  is  under  attack  from  a  curious 
mixture  of  sentiment  and  lore  that  calls  itself  sociological 
jurisprudence,  and  which  I  understand  to  be  a  sort  of  legal 
osteopathy.  We  can  only  await  with  some  concern  the 
reactions  in  the  appropriate  laboratories  when  a  sociological 
physics,  a  sociological  chemistry,  and  a  sociological  anatomy 
appear  upon  the  scene. 

Of  the  American  university  student  it  must  be  said  that 
in  far  too  many  instances  he  is  prevented  from  getting  on 
as  well  as  he  should  because  he  is  over-taught.  In  par- 
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ticular,  he  is  over-lectured.  The  traditions  of  school  and 
college  are  still  strong  in  the  universities,  and  the  ideal 
university  relations  of  scholarly  companionship  between 
teacher  and  taught  have  difficulty  in  establishing  and  in 
maintaining  themselves.  To  use — or  rather  to  abuse — the 
academic  lecture  by  making  it  a  medium  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  mere  information  is  to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  art  of  printing  has  been  discovered.  The  proper 
use  of  the  lecture  is  the  critical  interpretation  by  the  older 
scholar  of  the  information  which  the  younger  scholar  has 
gained  for  himself.  Its  object  is  to  inspire  and  to  guide  and 
by  no  means  merely  to  inform. 

Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  undue 
dominance  and  prominence  of  the  didactic  point  of  view  in 
the  modern  university  is  altogether  an  advantage.  The 
happy  days  at  Bologna  when  the  students  and  their  Rector 
managed  the  university,  when  professorial  punctuality 
was  enforced  by  fines,  and  when  the  familiar  professorial 
practise  of  dwelling  unduly  on  the  earlier  parts  of  a  subject 
to  the  neglect  of  the  later  parts  was  checked  by  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  dividing  a  topic  into  puncta  and  requiring  the 
Doctor  to  reach  each  punctum  by  a  specified  date,  certainly 
had  much  to  commend  them.  Then  it  was  the  students 
who  made  the  rules  and  disciplined  their  teachers;  now  it  is 
the  teachers  who  make  the  rules  and  discipline  their  students. 

The  chief  object  of  the  university’s  teaching,  of  its 
libraries  and  its  laboratories,  is  after  all  to  arouse  in¬ 
tellectual  interest,  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  to  send  out  a 
young  man  on  his  Voyage  of  Discovery  filled  with  ardent 
enthusiasm,  enriched  by  close  association  with  wise  and 
noble-hearted  men,  and  imbued  with  the  high  ambition  to 
make  the  most  of  himself  and  of  his  chosen  field  of  study. 
If  even  the  most  numerously  attended  university  can  do 
this  for  a  hundred  men  each  year,  and  if  five  of  the  hundred 
become  distinguished  and  one  of  the  five  eminent,  that 
university  has  been  successful.  It  has  done  a  noteworthy 
service  to  American  life,  to  scholarship  and  to  science. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
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CULTURE  AND  KULTUR 

[There  is  reprinted  below  from  the  London  Times  of  January  5,  1915,  the 
report  of  an  address  made  by  Bishop  Welldon,  Dean  of  Manchester,  at  the 
third  annual  conference  of  the  Educational  Associations  held  at  the  University 
ofXondon  during  the  first  days  of  January.] 

Bishop  Welldon  said  the  war  now  raging  in  Europe  and 
over  half  the  world  could  not  fail,  among  its  many  unfor- 
seen  consequences,  to  effect  a  reconsideration  of  educa¬ 
tional  values.  In  the  antagonism  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  it  was  not  only  two  systems  and  methods, 
but  two  theories,  of  education  which  stood  as  rivals  one 
over  against  the  other  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  Englishmen,  then,  and  Britons,  and  all  citizens 
of  the  British  Empire,  were  bound  to  ask  whether  the  edu¬ 
cational  results  of  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  had  stood,  and  with  as  complete 
a  success  as  possible,  the  testing  crisis  of  international  war¬ 
fare.  If  then  he  were  permitted  to  give  the  subject  of  his 
address  a  secondary  title  he  would  describe  it  as  “Culture 
and  Kultur.” 

The  war  proved,  as  no  war  in  the  past  had  ever  equally 
proved,  the  importance  attaching  to  education.  For  the 
seed-plot  of  the  war  was  in  Germany  not  the  palace  or  the 
Senate  or  the  council-chamber,  or  the  mess-room;  it  was 
the  university,  it  was  the  school.  German  authorities  had 
long  set  much  store  upon  the  influence  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  Professors  such  as  Nietszche,  Treitschke,  and 
Delbriick  had  inspired  the  whole  mind  and  soul  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  above  all  of  Prussia,  with  ambitious  dreams  of 
conquest  expanding  by  sea  and  by  land  to  the  far  ends  of 
the  habitable  globe.  They  had  converted  the  Kaiser  him¬ 
self.  He  could  not  think  of  any  lectures  given  by  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  determining,  or  even  as 
powerfully  influencing  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  He  had 
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iDeen  told  that  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  all  over 
Germany  had  systematically  taught  their  pupils  the  lesson 
of  Germany’s  Imperial  title  to  rule  the  world. 

The  war,  then,  evinced  the  peril  of  a  false  or  vicious 
education.  How  did  “Kultur”  differ  from  “cultured?” 
Experience  showed  that  when  the  word  “Kultur”  had 
been  used  by  Germans  of  late  years  it  had  not  meant  learn¬ 
ing,  scholarship,  art,  and  literature,  or  it  had  meant  these 
things  in  quite  a  secondary  degree.  German  “Kultur” 
was  organized  efficiency  on  the  largest  scale.  The  imme¬ 
diate  result  was  the  worship  of  the  State.  For  it  was  the 
State,  and  the  State  alone,  which  was  the  organ  of  national 
■efficiency.  The  individual  owed  practically  all  that  he 
had  and  was  to  the  State.  His  highest  duty  was  self- 
sacrifice  to  the  State.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  limit  to  the 
duty  which  the  citizen  owed  to  the  State. 

THE  STATE  ABOVE  RELIGION 

But  the  worship  of  the  State  went  yet  a  step  farther  in 
Germany.  For  not  only  could  the  State,  as  teachers  like 
Treitszche  and  Delbriick  contend,  do  no  wrong  in  any 
burden  which  it  had  laid  on  individual  citizens,  but  it  could 
do  no  wrong  in  any  measure  which  it  might  think  good  to 
take  for  its  own  safety  or  dignity.  The  interest  of  the 
State  was  regarded  as  actually  essential  to  “Kultur.”  If 
the  interest  of  the  State  ever  came  into  conflict  with  the 
law  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  Jesus  Christ  who  must  give  way 
and  not  the  State.  The  citizen  could  do  no  wrong  if  he 
served  the  State;  the  State  could  do  no  wrong  if  it  sought 
its  own  interest.  This  was  the  teaching  of  German  phi¬ 
losophers  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  it  led 
directly  to  that  doctrine  which  had  appalled  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Christendom  in  other  countries  than  Germany, 
namely,  the  glorification  of  war.  Education  itself,  or 
Kultur,  had  been  strangely  enough  regarded  in  Germany  not 
on  its  ethical,  but  on  its  material  or  physical  side;  not  as 
a  means  of  civilization,  refinement,  and  sympathy,  but 
.as  an  instrument  of  conquest. 
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The  question  arose — Was  there  any  element  of  truth 
in  the  German  ideal  of  education?  For  his  own  part,  he 
thought  modern  Germany  had  rightly  seen  that  the  true 
test  of  education  or  culture  was  citizenship.  But  he 
thought  Germany  had  been  altogether  wrong  in  her  esti¬ 
mate  of  citizenship  itself.  He  held  most  strongly  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  test  of  education  was— Did  it  produce 
good  citizens?  The  importance  of  citizenship  had  always 
been  the  same  and  the  war  had  shown  it  in  high  relief. 
More  and  more  as  history  proceeded  the  State  required 
that  its  citizens  should  all  be  educated.  Ignorance  was 
dangerous  and  education  guarded  the  State  against  many 
perils  and  strengthened  the  people  in  industrial,  scientific, 
and  moral  competition  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  No¬ 
body  doubted  that  education  was  the  foremost  element  in 
national  life. 

The  few  years  spent  by  children  in  schools  must  be 
utilized  in  the  best  possible  manner.  There  must  be  no 
waste  of  time,  no  sacrifice  of  subject  that  went  to  enhance 
civic  efficiency  to  nearly  useless  embellishments.  Half 
a  century  or  more  ago,  schoolmasters  found  a  difficulty  in 
filling  up  the  school  hours.  It  was  then  that  the  practise 
of  writing  Latin  and  Greek  verses  became  rooted  in  public 
school  life,  and  unhappy  boys  without  the  slightest  gift 
,  of  poetical  composition  were  forced  to  spend  many  hours, 
month  after  month,  in  producing  what  could  never  be 
called  poetry  and  seldom  deserved  to  be  called  versifica¬ 
tion,  in  a  dead  language.  It  was  then,  too,  that  girls,  only 
less  unhappy  than  boys  of  their  own  age,  received  educa¬ 
tion  under  the  names  of  music,  deportment,  and  that  mys¬ 
terious  accomplishment,  the  use  of  the  globes. 

There  was  reason  to  fear  that  education  today  was  not 
wholly  free  from  the  taint  of  civic  uselessness.  Much  as 
he  appreciated  and  admired  the  study  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  great  and  lasting  as  was  the  debt  he  owed  to  it,  yet  it 
seemed  to  him  when  he  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  it  seemed 
so  still,  that  amid  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  now  properly 
admissible  to  the  curriculum  in  public  schools,  to  demand 
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a  knowledge  of  two  dead  languages  from  all  boys  who 
were  going  to  the  university  was  to  cramp  and  fetter  the 
intellectual  development,  which  ought  to  be  left  as  free 
as  possible.  If  it  was  not  serious  then  it  was  a  sacrifice  of 
studies  of  higher  value  at  a  critical  age  for  a  study  which 
was  taken  up  only  to  be  dropt  as  soon  as  it  had  served  its 
purpose  in  examination  and  then  to  be  forgotten  forever. 

In  the  city  from  which  he  came  there  was  a  complaint 
among  men  of  business  that  boys  were  sent  out  from  the 
municipal  secondary  and  elementary  schools  with  little 
knowledge  of  history  and  geography,  and  often  Avith  little 
capacity  for  writing  and  spelling  their  own  language  or  for 
reading  or  writing  letters  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish, 
when  it  was  this  capacity  which  would  serve  them  and  their 
country  in  good  stead  at  home  and  abroad.  Nor  had  ele¬ 
mentary  education  committees  been  until  lately  as  watch¬ 
ful  as  they  might  have  been  over  the  physical  health  and 
welfare  of  the  children  and  over  the  utility  of  the  teaching 
given  and  the  importance  of  making  the  foundations  of 
knowledge  secure. 

The  ideal  of  citizenship  prescribed  not  only  that  a  ladder 
should  be  set  up  from  one  grade  of  school  to  another  and 
in  the  end  to  the  university,  but  that  boys  and  girls  as  they 
climbed  should  possess  a  common  basis  of  knowledge,  for 
whatever  a  person  knew  was  bereft  of  half  its  value  unless 
other  people  knew  it  too.  No  artificial  difficulty  should  be 
put  in  the  way  of  their  acquiring  and  retaining  this  common 
basis  of  knowledge.  He  desired  to  see  Latin  kept  as  a 
common  subject  among  all  educated  people;  but  he  was 
sure  that  the  new-fangled  pronunciation  of  Latin,  which 
had  crept  into  many  schools,  was  open  to  serious  criticism, 
partly  because  it  dissociated  every  Latin  word  from  the 
corresponding  English  word,  but  still  more  because  it 
created  in  the  minds  of  parents,  and  to  some  extent  of 
children,  a  feeling  of  distance  or  unnaturalness  in  the  study 
of  Latin,  the  same  sort  of  feeling  about  Latin  as  the  Greek 
letters  or  the  old  German  letters  created  about  Greek  or 
German,  and  the  more  artificial  the  pronunciation  of 
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Latin  became  the  fewer  in  the  long  run  would  be  the  pupils 
who  learned  Latin  at  all. 

AN  ENGLISH  HANDICAP 

Wherever  the  Greek  language  or  indeed  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  was  not  studied  in  itself  the  educational  lacuna  which 
occurred  might  be  in  some  degree  made  good  by  means 
of  translation.  It  was  not  for  English  men  and  women 
who  knew  the  Bible  thru  a  translation  alone  to  decry  the 
value  of  translations.  The  society  which  existed  for  the 
simplification  of  English  spelling  had  done  some  good,  and 
might  do  yet  more  if  it  confined  itself  within  the  limits  of 
common  sense,  for  one  of  the  causes  which  made  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  difficult  and  might  prevent  it  from  becoming, 
as  it  seemed  likely  to  be,  the  universal  speech  of  the  world 
was  that  the  spelling  of  English  words  was  so  often  not  a 
clue  or  a  help  to  their  pronunciation.  But  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  world  would  ever  gain  much  help  from  an  arti¬ 
ficial  language  like  Volapuk  or  Esperanto,  for  that  was  an 
artificial  product,  not,  as  every  true  language  must  be,  a 
growth. 

He  could  not  help  thinking  that  many  teachers  had  for 
some  time  past  been  eager  to  attain  results  at  much  too 
early  an  age  in  their  pupils’  lives,  and  to  attest  these  re¬ 
sults  by  the  rude  and  crude  method  of  public  examination. 
Examinations  as  a  means  of  testing  efficiency  was  at  the 
best  exposed  to  grave  criticism.  It  was  a  test  not  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  ability,  but  of  such  knowledge  and  ability  as  could 
be  displayed  in  certain  particular  circumstances.  It  often 
happened,  too,  that  competition  for  scholarships  and  ex¬ 
hibitions  gave  the  rich  and  undue  advantages  over  the 
poor.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  so  far  as  examina¬ 
tions  were  necessary,  the  attaining  of  a  standard  rather 
than  supremacy  over  all  competitors  would  prove  the  best 
means  of  selection.  It  was  a  serious  mistake  to  look  for 
results  at  too  early  an  age;  the  criterion  of  a  schoolmaster’s 
success  was  what  his  pupils  did  as  citizens  in  after-life. 
Premature  appreciation  of  educational  results  had  been 
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an  almost  unspeakable  evil;  it  had  led  to  scholarships  and 
prizes  being  considered  the  results  best  worth  seeking. 

He  suggested  that  every  teacher  should  be  in  greater 
or  less  degree  a  student  of  psychology.  Education  was,  in 
the  main,  a  practical  science ;  and  a  teacher  might  be  familiar 
with  educational  theory  and  yet  might  in  many  schools 
find  it  almost  useless  if  he  or  she  lacked  the  practical  gifts 
of  the  teaching  art.  Not  all  subjects,  even  in  literature, 
were  equally  suited  to  all  ages;  and  education,  which  had 
perhaps  been  the  nightmare  of  children’s  lives,  might  be¬ 
come  an  interest  and  even  a  delight  if  it  was  carefully  regu¬ 
lated  in  accordance  with  their  faculties  and  dispositions. 

GERMAN  SERVICES  TO  LEARNING 

But  in  education,  all,  he  insisted,  should  be  subordinated 
to  civic  duty.  The  difference  which  he  had  emphasized 
between  “culture”  and  “kultur”  was  a  bitter  warning 
against  a  one-sided  or  imperfect  education.  For  the  cry¬ 
ing  fault  of  Germany  had  been  that  it  had  thought  of  Ger¬ 
man  advance  alone,  and  that  an  advance  only  in  strength 
and  power  over  Europe,  and  ultimately  over  the  world.  A 
few  months  ago  the  services  of  Germany  in  literature  and 
science  were  perhaps  overrated;  they  were  now,  he  thought, 
coming  to  be  unduly  disparaged.  The  Germans  possest 
no  monopoly  of  creative  ability  or  inventiveness  or  research. 
But  Germany  was,  he  thought,  the  country  where  the 
most  careful  and  thoro  work  in  many  departments  of  human 
study  had  of  late  been  accomplished.  If  the  Germans  had 
failed  at  all  in  learning,  as  they  had  surely  failed  in  politics 
and  diplomacy,  the  reason  was  that  they  had  been  too  Ger¬ 
man;  they  had  not  thought  enough  of  the  world  outside 
Germany.  He  pleaded  for  patriotism  as  an  element  in 
English  education,  but  for  a  wise  and  sane  patriotism. 
Every  teacher  should  inspire  his  or  her  pupils  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  Empire. 

It  was  worth  while  to  teach  patriotism  by  example  and 
precept.  The  patriotism  of  which  he  spoke,  lofty  as  it 
was,  was  but  a  stage  in  the  gradual  ascent  of  humanity. 
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As  the  family  was  the  school  of  training  for  the  State,  so 
was  the  State  the  school  of  training  for  the  world.  Ger¬ 
man  patriotism  had  gone  wrong  because  the  Germans  had 
set  up  the  State  and  war,  which  created  and  preserved  the 
State,  as  a  brazen  image  and  had  bowed  themselves  to  the 
ground  before  it.  They  had  forgotten,  or  had  seemed  to  ^ 
forget,  that  greater  than  the  State  was  humanity,  and 
greater  than  humanity  was  God.  It  was  only  when  all 
the  powers,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  nations,  were 
consecrated  to  a  divine  end  that  the  true  progress  of  the 
world  could  ultimately  be  assured.  The  children  of  today 
would  not  play  their  part  as  noble  citizens  unless  they  were 
educated  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  law  of  Christ.  Religious 
teaching  ought  to  be  universal  and  given  under  the  authority 
of  the  State,  and  parents,  who  so  largely  composed  the 
State,  should  trust  the  regular  teachers  to  give  it. 


VIII 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  WOMAN  PERIL:  A  REPLY 

It  seems  desirable  once  more  to  examine  some  of  the 
“queer  logic”  developed  by  this  rather  important  ques¬ 
tion. 

1.  “It  is  no  argument  against  the  substitution  of  men  for 
women  teachers  of  boys,  that  the  available  men  are  below 
the  ‘ideal  of  masculinity.’” 

My  argument  is  as  follows:  Ideal  masculinity  and  ideal 
femininity  are  non-attainable.  Of  the  non-ideal  teachers 
available  men  are  more  suited  than  women  to  teach  boys. 
(To  this  Mrs.  Stewart  agrees.)  Therefore,  men  teachers 
should  be  substituted  for  women  teachers. 

Mrs.  Stewart ’s  argument  is  that  men  whom  “boys  can  tkor- 
oly  [my  italics]  respect”  can  not  be  found  “in  any  number.  ” 
“Women  who  command  the  boys’  respect  are  preferable” 
to  men  who  do  not  thoroly  command  such  respect,  and,  by 
implication,  can  be  found  in  any  number.  Therefore,  men 
should  not  be  substituted  for  women. 

I  must  deny  the  premises.  Men  worthy  of  respect  are 
as  numerous  as  women  worthy  of  respect.  If  not  so  many 
are  available  as  teachers,  it  is  for  reasons  presently  to  be 
pointed  out. 

2.  “Men  teachers  are  worth  more  than  women  teachers 
and  must  be  paid  more,”  is  a  straightforward  statement.  I 
said  nothing  about  the  worth  of  men  in  “some  other  pro¬ 
fession.”  Men  teachers  are  worth  more  in  their  profes¬ 
sion  of  teaching  than  are  women  because  they  are  physically 
more  fit,  and  on  the  whole  better  trained;  because  they 
are  more  rational  and  less  emotional  than  women;  because 
they  have  more  stability  of  character  and  a  higher  sense 
of  truth  and  justice;  all  of  which  are  essential  qualities  in 
the  training  of  boys. 

3.  I  am  willing  to  grant  what  Mrs.  Stewart  im¬ 
plies,  that  men  are  worth  more  in  other  professions  than  they 
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are  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  this  may  be  one 
reason  why  they  have  “quit  the  [latter]  field.”  The  chief 
reason,  however,  is  that  women  teachers  compete  with  men 
and  will  work  for  smaller  wages,  just  as  they  work  for  smaller 
wages  as  book-keepers,  stenographers  and  clerks.  If  the 
education  of  boys  is  of  the  importance  that  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  then  men  teachers  should  be  paid  more  to  induce 
them  to  remain  in  that  profession,  or  to  adopt  it  rather 
than  another.  I  still  believe,  however,  that  the  average 
community  will  be  satisfied  with  the  makeshift  of  lower- 
cost  women  teachers. 

4.  It  is  not  my  statement,  but  the  assertion  of  Mrs. 
Stewart’s  co-feminist,  that  men  in  charge  of  school  affairs 
have  intentionally  employed  women  teachers  to  “continue 
the  (feminine)  mother’s  influence.”  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  done  so.  They  employ  women  because  the  supply 
is  greater  and  the  cost  less,  even  if  the  service  be  inferior. 

5.  Men  do  not  throw  up  “their  hands  in  ‘holy  horror’  at 
the  ‘woman  peril,’”  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  “feminization”  of  their  boys  means  a  training 
to  “decenter  standards  of  living;”  to  less  drinking,  smoking 
or  sowing  of  wild  oats.  It  is  absurd  to  imply  that  men 
teachers  have  ever  believed  or  taught  that  such  acts  are  either 
necessary  or  manly.  Men  do  believe,  however,  that  femi¬ 
nization  of  their  boys  entails  too  much  emphasis  upon  the 
subject  of  sex,  than  which  subject  none  is  more  perversive — 
not  even  drinking  or  smoking — to  the  adolescent  boy.  And 
men  can  not  avoid  observing  that  feminism  is  accompanied 
by  (even  if  it  be  not  the  cause  of)  a  lowering  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  better  women  to  the  level  of  the  worst. 

6.  Mrs.  Stewart,  finally,  in  her  last  sentence,  criticizes 

the  logic  of  the  masculine  mind  which  says  “that  abnormal 
families  in  which  the  mother’s  influence  is  too  long  con¬ 
tinued  and  not  sufficiently  counteracted  by  masculine  control 
are  notoriously  productive  of  decadence  and  degeneracy.” 
This,  she  says,  is  not  only  a  “grave  charge”  but  also  is 
bad  logic,  because  “a  mother’s  influence  *  *  *  has 

been  the  theme  of  poets,  artists,  scholars,  essayists,  the 
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clergy  for  centuries.”  I  need  simply  remark  that  poets  and 
others  have  praised  the  beauty  and  charm  of  ideal  mother¬ 
hood.  The  masculine  mind  above  mentioned  referred  to 
the  abnormal  case  of  protracted  and  uncontrolled  maternal 
influence. 

Leonard  M.  Passano 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE  WOMAN  PERIL:  A  REJOINDER 

Two  statements  in  the  article  entitled  “  The  woman 
peril  again”  in  the  November  number  of  the  Educational 
Review  demand  a  refutation. 

One  statement  seems  to  belittle  professional  training. 
“Teachers  are  bom — no  amount  of  training  will  give  any 
person  the  ability  to  educate  youth  if  they  have  not  also 
the  patience  and  sympathy  to  deal  with  youth.”  The 
very  same  might  be  said  of  physicians.  No  amount  of 
training  will  make  a  person  a  physician  if  he  does  not 
have  the  patience  and  sympathy  to  deal  with  the  sick. 
Yet  we  require  a  long  professional  training  of  the  physician. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  only  one  out  of  every  five  teachers  is  professionally 
trained.  “This  lack  of  professional  training  of  teachers,” 
says  Commissioner  Claxton,  “is  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
of  our  schools.  In  no  other  country  that  pretends  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  universal  education  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  as  bad  as  in  the  United  States.  This  condition  must 
be  remedied,  or  schools  must  continue  to  be  much  less 
efficient  than  they  should  be.”  (Rep.  Com.  1912.) 

Dr.  Stanley  Hall  says  in  his  Educational  problems:  “An¬ 
other  defect  is  the  lack  of  professional  training  of  teachers.” 
The  average  length  of  service  of  the  teacher  is  a  little 
more  than  four  years.  “Thus  we  have,”  adds  Dr.  Hall, 
“a  large  body  of  raw  recruits  in  our  educational  army  each 
year  who  must  be  disciplined,  trained,  prodded  along, 
and  the. worst  of  it  is  that  very  few  indeed  who  enter  the 
profession,  especially  women,  who  are  increasing  so  rapidly. 
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expect  to  make  it  a  life  work.  Hence  they  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  need  of  training  for  it,  and  hence,  also,  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  provisional  and  make-shift  methods.”  (Vol.  II, 
P-  576,  577-) 

Commissioner  Claxton  sees  great  dangers  in  the  neglect 
of  professional  training  of  teachers  and  he  predicts  dire 
results:  “If  a  democracy  succeeds  in  this  (selection  and 
training  of  teachers) ,  then  it  succeeds ;  if  it  fails  in  this  (and 
our  country  sadly  fails  in  this),  then  it  fails  in  all  and  must 
soon  give  place  to  some  form  of  government,  society  and 
industrial  organization  less  dependent  on  the  intelligence, 
virtue,  skill,  and  good-will  of  all  the  people.  Civilization 
and  progress  have  long  halted  and  still  go  forward  more 
slowly  than  they  should  because  too  little  attention  has 
been  and  is  given  to  this  all-important  factor.”  (Rep. 
Com.  Kd.  1913.) 

Whether  teachers  are  born  or  made,  they  must  have  a 
large  amount  of  training  for  their  calling.^ 

The  second  statement  is  found  on  page  382.  The  writer 
speaks  of  the  “splendid  results”  which  women  have  attained 
in  the  schools.  This  is  simply  the  statement  of  the  writer. 
It  does  not  have  much  weight.  Dr.  Hall  states  that  “de¬ 
spite  the  laudation  of  our  system  from  top  to  bottom  by 
its  representatives  and  also  by  well-disposed  and  personally 
conducted  foreign  visitors,  it  (our  school  system)  has  never 
yet  had  the  benefit  of  much  of  any  true  criticism  which  was 
at  the  same  time  competent  and  impartial.  This  it  pro¬ 
foundly  needs,  and  never  so  much  as  now.”  (Vol.  I, 
p.  xi.) 

According  to  Dr.  Hall  and  equally  competent  judges  our 
school  system  does  not  show  splendid  results.  “The  many 
and  grave  faults,”  says  Dr.  Hall,  “that  now  limit  the  use¬ 
fulness  and  threaten  the  future  of  our  system  must  be  re¬ 
moved  at  whatever  cost,  for  our  stability,  progress,  and 
standing  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  are  now 

^  The  question  of  the  training  of  teachers  is  adequately  discust  on  p. 
164-175  in  The  administration  of  education  in  a  democracy,  by  Horace  A. 
Hollister,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1914. 
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greatly  imperiled.  Our  destiny  is  at  stake.  Thus,  America 
today  needs  a  new  educational  dispensation.  Our  system 
is  not  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  our  fathers  estab¬ 
lished  it.”  (Vol.  I,  p.  vii.) 

“Many  children  quit  school  forever,”  says  Commissioner 
Claxton,  “before  they  have  learned  to  read  easily  and 
readily  ordinary  English  or  to  do  the  problems  in  arithmetic 
arising  in  the  daily  life  on  the  farm.  Few  learn  enough  of 
the  history  of  their  own  country  and  its  institutions  to  fit 
them  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  fewer  still  from  the  habit 
of  reading  good  books.”  (Rep.  Com.  1911.) 

State  Superintendent  Blair  of  Illinois  says:  “When  we 
turn  our  faces  to  look  upon  educational  things  as  they  really 
are  and  look  into  the  schoolroom  and  see  the  work  done 
in  so  many  instances  by  immature,  ill-prepared,  incompetent 
teachers  a  chill  of  disappointment  amounting  almost  to  dis¬ 
couragement  comes  over  us  and  we  break  forth  into  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Why  is  it  that  this  great  instrument  of  pubhc  edu¬ 
cation  is  so  unresponsive  to  the  theory  and  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  know  most  about  what  it  should  be?  Why  is  it 
that  this  great  wagon  of  the  common  school  is  not  more 
closely  hitched  to  the  star  of  educational  progress?”  (Rep. 
Com.  1912.) 

To  show  results  in  city  schools,  I  quote  from  a  report 
published  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Cleveland,  August, 
1906,  where  employers  of  school  graduates  and  1,600 
teachers  were  asked  for  confidential  opinions.  Nearly  all 
agreed  that  the  pupils  turned  out  by  the  school  system 
of  the  city  could  not  read  intelligently,  could  not  solve  sim¬ 
ple  problems  in  every-day  business  arithmetic,  and  that  their 
notions  of  geography  were  very  foggy.  This  report  was  so 
contradictory  to  current  opinion  that  a  test  was  given 
in  arithmetic,  a  branch  in  which  the  schools  of  that  city 
took  special  pride.  I  will  not  give  the  results  of  this  first 
test.  They  were  so  disquieting,  however,  that  a  yet  sim¬ 
pler  set  of  purely  arithmetical  tests  were  given  to  193 
pupils  of  the  8th  grade  in  representative  schools.  There 
failed  in  this  second  test  in  addition  104  pupils,  or  54  per 
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cent;  in  subtraction  22,  or  ii  per  cent;  in  division  86,  or 
44  per  cent;  in  multiplication,  168,  or  87  per  cent;  in  per¬ 
centage  62,  or  32  per  cent;  an  average  of  45  per  cent  of 
failures  in  arithmetic.  In  another  test  in  spelling  50  words 
in  common  use,  13  words  per  pupil  were  misspelled;  an  aver¬ 
age  of  26  per  cent.  (Cited  in  Hall,  Educational  problems, 
Vol.  II,  p.  623.) 

In  view  of  these  statements  by  highly  competent  judges 
and  the  results  of  so  many  tests  similar  to  the  Cleveland 
test,  can  any  one  maintain  that  the  results  of  our  schools 
are  splendid? 

The  country  schools  of  Wisconsin  were  surveyed  in  1912. 
The  report^  of  the  survey  was  issued  after  Dr.  Hall  had 
made  the  statement  about  “criticism  which  is  at  the  same 
time  competent  and  impartial.”  I  can  not  judge  of  the 
competence  or  impartiality  of  the  report.  But  it  has  re¬ 
vealed  highly  unsatisfactory  conditions  and  serious  defects. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  schools  suffer  severely  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  praise  them  unduly 
altho  they  have  little  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions 
outside  their  own  narrow  sphere ;  and,  moreover,  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  truth,  tho  bitter  at  times,  is  always  wholesome 
and  that  dissatisfaction  is  the  root  of  all  progress. 

John  Eiselmeier 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


THE  PLACE  OF  SANSKRIT  IN  UNIVERSITY  EDUCA¬ 
TION 

The  whole  civilized  world  is  moulded  and  inspired  by 
classical  examples,  whereas  Sanskrit,  however  fascinating 
to  the  Oriental  specialist  and  useful  to  the  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  who  is  going  out  to  India,  remains  a  study  too  re¬ 
mote  and  isolated  to  be  of  universal  interest  and  value. 
Such  is  the  argument  advanced  by  those  who  are  opposed 

^  Preliminary  Report  on  Conditions  and  Needs  of  Rural  Schools  im 
Wisconsin.  Results  of  Field  Study  reported  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Public  Affairs  by  the  Training  School  for  Public  Service.  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin,  August,  1912. 
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to  Sanskrit  being  given  a  permanent  place  in  our  higher 
education.  We  will  endeavor  to  meet  the  objection  since 
there  are  at  least  two  departments  of  thought  where  San¬ 
skrit  has  an  important  bearing  on  general  culture. 

SEMANTICS 

Our  dictionaries  are  crowded  with  learned  matter  on 
the  phonetic  changes  of  words,  but  semantic  etymology, 
i.  e,,  the  development  of  meaning  is  almost  entirely  neg¬ 
lected  even  in  standard  works  such  as  Skeat  (for  English), 
Bracket  and  Kluge  (French  and  German),  Curtius  and 
Walde  (Greek  and  Latin).  Yet,  as  far  back  as  the  i8th 
century,  scholars  felt  the  need  of  a  semantic  vocabulary 
dealing  with  European  terms  of  culture.  The  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  Gibbon’s  history  contains  the  passage:  “So  sensible 
were  the  Romans  of  the  imperfection  of  valor  without 
skill  and  practise  that,  in  their  language,  the  name  of  an 
army  was  borrowed  from  the  word  which  signified  exer¬ 
cise.’’  The  attached  footnote  has  been  far  too  little  noticed: 
“There  is  room  for  a  very  interesting  work  which  should 
lay  open  the  connection  between  the  languages  and  man¬ 
ners  of  nations.’’  True  pathfinder  that  he  was.  Gibbon 
anticipated  and  indicated  new  lines  of  future  research, 
but  his  age  had  not  yet  discovered  Sanskrit  which  alone 
can  supply  the  deficiency.  Western  civilization  rests 
on  a  classical  foundation,  but  its  secret  springs  are  not 
always  laid  open  by  Classics.  Greek  and  Latin  are  already 
too  advanced  and  too  complex  in  thought  to  reveal  the 
simple  Aryan  prototype.  But  Sanskrit,  despite  its  ornate 
and  flowery  diction,  is  still  primitive  enough  to  show, 
beneath  the  tangle  of  grammatical  accretion,  the  plain 
root  concepts  from  which  the  luxuriant  growth  of  Indo- 
European  speech  has  sprung. 

One  example  must  suffice  to  make  the  point  clear.  Who 
but  a  student  of  philology  is  aware  that  “brother’’  and 
“to  bear,’’  or  “frater’’  and  “ferre’’  are  cognate  words? 
But  no  one  who  has  gone  even  thru  an  elementary  course 
of  Sanskrit  can  help  knowing  the  corresponding  kinship 
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between  bhrdtar  (brother)  and  the  verb  bhar  (bear,  support) 
with  its  reduplicative  participle  bibhrdna  (supporting). 
Moreover,  Vedic  literature  throws  some  light  on  the  history  of 
the  noun  before  it  assumed  the  sense  of  brother.  In  the 
primitive  household,  the  patria  potestas,  after  the  decease 
of  the  pater  faniilias,  devolved  on  the  eldest  son  who  be¬ 
came  the  bhrdtar,  i.  e.,  supporter  of  the  joint-family,  more 
particularly  of  his  sisters.  These,  in  course  of  time,  mo¬ 
nopolised  the  word  ‘"bhrdtar”  which  thus  came  to  mean 
“brother.” 

COMPARATIVE  THEOLOGY 

Divinity,  which  in  India  has  never  been  divorced  from 
philosophy,  benefits  even  more  from  Sanskrit  than  the 
sciences  of  thought  and  language  do.  Schopenhauer 
claimed  for  Vedanta  a  place  by  the  side  of  Kant’s  and  Plato’s 
systems.  The  labor  of  learning  Sanskrit  will  amply  repay 
the  Christian  theologian  when  he  can  behold,  not  in  the 
dull  mirror  of  inadequate  translations,  but  face  to  face, 
as  it  were,  the  divine  beauty  of  the  Upanishads  and  the 
lofty  Ved^ntic  superstructure. 

Sanskrit  is  not  the  difficult  language  which  it  is  often 
believed  to  be.  It  can  be  learnt  as  easily  and  quickly  as 
Greek  or  German,  especially  if  the  grammatical  forms  are 
presented  to  the  beginner  in  the  familiar  Roman  type  in¬ 
stead  of  the  clumsy  native  script.  Classical  Philology 
nowadays  is  dependent  on  comparative  methods  and  hence 
on  cooperation  with  Sanskrit. 

Ernest  Philip  Horrwitz 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  SIDE  LIGHT  ON  CERTAIN  MODERN  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  METHODS 

During  the  writer’s  twenty-five  years’  experience  as  a 
private  music  teacher,  he  has  had  opportunity  to  observe 
quite  minutely  the  results  of  changed  methods  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education  in  the  public  schools.  A  subtle  yet  real 
difference  in  the  mental  equipment  of  those  pupils  who 
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came  to  him  for  musical  instruction  began  to  be  notice¬ 
able,  and  causes  inquiry  on  his  part,  into  matters  which 
otherwise  he  would  have  considered  outside  of  the  proper 
sphere  of  his  occupation. 

It  would  be  impossible  at  present  to  give  the  exact  date 
upon  which  he  first  began  to  realize  the  fact,  but  after 
having  taught  for  a  number  of  years  he  noticed  that  cer¬ 
tain  details  of  his  task,  particularly  in  the  case  of  begin¬ 
ners,  were  becoming  enormously  more  difficult.  To  his 
astonishment  he  learned  that  many  of  his  pupils,  ranging 
in  age  from  twelve  to  twenty  years,  did  not  know  the  order 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  nor  even  of  the  small  portion 
of  the  same  commonly  used  in  the  notation  of  music.  To 
any  person  familiar  with  the  alphabet,  the  letters  taken  in 

the  usual  conventional  order — a,  b,  c,  d, - ,  if  appUed 

to  a  group  of  objects,  suggest  to  the  mind  a  regular  un¬ 
broken  series.  To  the  musician,  they  represent  the  ordi¬ 
nary  diatonic  scale  read  upward.  Taken  in  certain  forms  of 
alternate  order,  for  instance; 

a-c,  b-d,  c-e,  d-f,  e-g,  f-a,  g-b,  a-c,  etc.,  or 
a-b-c,  b-c-d,  c-d-e,  etc.,  or 
a-c-b-a,  b-d-c-b,  c-e-d-c,  etc., 

they  represent  common  musical  sequences  much  used  as 
technical  exercises.  By  a  pupil  who  knows  the  alphabet, 
these  combinations  are  grasped  without  a  moment’s  ef¬ 
fort,  but  to  one  who  knows  it  imperfectly  or  not  at  all, 
they  are  mere  arbitrary  collections  of  letters,  not  to  be 
learnt  except  by  most  tedious  application.  Of  course  it 
is  understood  that  music  is  read  from  notes  upon  a  five- 
Uned  staff,  not  from  letters,  but  in  all  discussions  of  the 
subject  between  teacher  and  pupil  the  letters  are  used 
as  names  of  notes,  and  any  ignorance  of  these  names  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  will  result  in  unavoidable  failure  to 
understand  the  teacher’s  directions.  Thus  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  unfortunate  music  teacher  to  supplement  that 
knowledge  of  the  EngUsh  alphabet  which  should  have 
been  acquired  in  an  elementary  school  grade.  The  cause 
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of  this  ignorance  was  not  far  to  seek.  Children  were  now 
taught  to  read  by  words,  leaving  the  consideration  of  the 
separate  letters  to  a  later  period.  To  the  writer’s  mind 
this  seems  practically  to  cause  the  orthography  of  our 
language  to  degenerate  to  a  system  of  ideographs  exactly 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  writing  of  Chinese. 

About  the  same  time  an  equally  annoying  deficiency 
in  the  sense  of  number  began  to  be  in  evidence;  not  in  the 
performance  of  arithmetical  operations,  but  in  the  instinc¬ 
tive  perception  of  small  numbers  like  two,  three  or  four, 
and  in  correlating  the  action  of  the  hand  with  the  number- 
impression  received  thru  the  eye.  Thus  a  group  of  three 
repeated  notes  at  the  same  pitch  was  apt  to  be  carelessly 
played  as  two  or  four,  one  of  four  notes  as  three,  five  or 
six,  with  apparent  unconsciousness  of  error,  while  correct¬ 
ness  of  number  in  larger  groups,  such  as  eight,  nine  or 
sixteen  was  attained  only  after  the  pupil  was  made  to  count 
the  notes  singly — a  very  clumsy  proceeding,  as  it  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  ordinary  time-counting  well  known  to  musi¬ 
cians. 

Now  if  these  difficulties  were  a  legitimate  part  of  a  music- 
teacher’s  task  we  should  omit  mention  of  them  or  possibly 
discuss  them  only  with  members  of  our  own  profession, 
but  they  are  not.  An  elementary  sense  of  number  should 
be  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  every  normal  human 
being  and  if  one  has  received  any  reasonably  good  drill 
in  mental  arithmetic  this  sense  of  number  should  become 
better  developed  and  more  trustworthy.  When  we  see 
one  black  spot  on  a  page,  or  hear  one  short  blast  of  a  whis¬ 
tle,  we  do  not  have  to  say  to  ourselves  “one,”  in  order 
to  be  conscious  of  the  number,  and  when  we  see  two  spots, 
alike  and  near  together,  or  hear  two  sounds  in  close  suc¬ 
cession,  we  are  certainly  conscious  of  the  number  two 
without  waiting  to  count  “one,  two.”  With  most  of  us 
this  is  equally  true  of  the  number  three,  and,  given  cer¬ 
tain  familiar  groupings,  with  the  numbers  four  and  five 
as  well.  Just  how  far  this  instinctive  sense  of  number  ex¬ 
tends,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  of  course  it  varies  with  the 
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individual,  but  in  the  personal  case  of  the  writer  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  and  common  to  distinguish  instinctively,  and  without 
any  process  of  counting  the  following  numbers,  either  as 
groups  of  similar  notes  on  paper,  or  as  rythmical  groups  of 
tone  heard  by  the  ear.  Simply — One,  two,  three,  or  four. 
Grouped — 

Six  (as  two  threes  or  three  twos). 

Eight  (as  four  twos  or  two  fours). 

Nine  (as  three  threes). 

Twelve  (as  three  fours  or  four  threes). 

Sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  twenty-seven  and  thirty- 
two,  in  favorable  groupings  of  their  factors. 

As  a  statement  of  the  writer’s  personal  characteristics 
in  the  matter  of  number-perception  the  above  list  would 
be  devoid  of  any  general  interest,  but  it  is  equally  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  average  ability  in  this  direction,  of  the  pupils 
who  came  to  him  twenty  years  ago.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  impatience  with  high  school 
pupils,  nearly  prepared  for  college,  who  can  not  tell  how 
many  sixteenth-notes  there  should  be  in  a  quarter-note, 
without  waiting  to  perform  an  apparently  laborious  arith¬ 
metical  computation. 

It  would  be  easy  in  this  connection  to  make  out  a  very 
good  case  for  the  study  of  music  as  a  means  of  general 
mental  discipline,  but  such  is  not  the  writer’s  present  ob¬ 
ject.  In  common  with  most  other  music  teachers  he  would 
much  prefer  to  have  his  pupils  come  to  him  already  equipt 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  and  of  elementary  num¬ 
ber  work,  and  with  habits  of  attention  and  accuracy  al¬ 
ready  well  formed  in  order  that  he  might  confine  his  labors 
to  his  own  proper  specialty. 

To  multiply  instances  would  be  tedious  but  this  same 
lack  of  grasp  and  accuracy  is  manifest  in  many  other  ways 
of  which  we  will  mention  but  one  more.  In  attempting 
to  write  exercises  in  harmony,  or  even  to  copy  musical  notes 
for  any  purpose,  pupils  of  high  school  age  too  often  show  a 
lack  of  coordination  between  the  operations  of  the  brain  and 
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the  hand.  Intending  to  write  a  note  on  a  certain  line  of  the 
staff  they  may  place  it  on  a  different  line  or  on  the  space 
above  or  below.  Intending  to  place  a  sharp  or  flat  before 
a  certain  note  of  a  chord  they  place  it  before  another  and 
different  note  or  sometimes  after  the  chord  where  it  is 
wholly  meaningless.  We  allude  to  “high  school  pupils’^ 
in  particular  because,  in  spite  of  their  greater  maturity, 
they  are  often  actually  less  accurate  and  less  mentally 
efficient  than  those  in  grammar  school  grades.  The  cause 
of  this  apparent  anomaly  doubtless  lies  in  the  so-called 
“enriching”  of  the  curriculum  to  a  point  where  the  pupil’s 
brain  is  confused  and  wearied  with  the  number  of  subjects. 
This  remark  is  not  to  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  writer 
is  one  of  those  who  decry  all  of  the  newer  studies  and  sneer 
at  them  as  fads.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  if  some  of 
the  more  recently  introduced  studies  are  of  sound  educa¬ 
tional  value  it  would  be  possible  and  right  to  drop  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  old  curriculum  and  then  to  insist  on  the 
old-fashioned  thoroness  and  accuracy  in  mastering  the 
studies  that  remain,  both  old  and  new. 

The  writer  expects,  as  the  most  obvious  answer  to  this 
article,  to  hear  that  in  attempting  to  judge  from  a  music 
teacher’s  point  of  view  the  methods  of  common  educa¬ 
tion,  he  is  attaching  far  too  great  importance  to  the  mat¬ 
ters  which  concern  his  own  specialty.  Be  it  so,  still  “straws 
show  which  way  the  wind  blows”  and  if  a  person  does  not 
know  the  order  of  even  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  how 
can  he  remember  the  twenty-six,  and  how  can  he  find  words 
in  the  dictionary  or  names  in  a  directory  without  great 
delay? 

If  a  person  has  such  cloudy  ideas  about  small  num¬ 
bers  even,  that  he  can  not  tell  without  careful  and  con¬ 
scious  counting  whether  he  has  done  a  thing  twice,  thrice 
or  four  times  in  succession,  that  disability  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  piano-playing,  but  will  manifest  itself  unfortu¬ 
nately  in  the  most  prosaic  and  useful  daily  tasks — count¬ 
ing  change  and  measuring  out  supplies. 

Again,  if  a  person  has  not  sufficient  control  over  the  ac- 
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tions  of  his  hand  to  write  a  musical  character  on  that  line 
or  space  which  he  mentally  intends  it  is  quite  certain 
that  he  will  sooner  or  later  make  a  similar  error  in  some  much 
more  serious  matter.  For  example,  quite  recently  in  our 
own  town  a  young  physician,  in  filling  out  a  death  certifi¬ 
cate  to  be  sent  to  a  life  insurance  company,  signed  his  own 
name  in  the  blank  reading — “cause  of  death.” 

In  the  writer’s  humble  opinion,  what  is  needed  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  school  studies  pursued  by  any  one 
pupil  and  a  greater  insistence  on  extreme  accuracy  and 
thoroness  in  detail. 

Edwin  Hall  Pierce 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


IX 

REVIEWS 

Grammar  of  the  Kormanji,  or  Kurdish  Language.  By  E.  B.  Soane.  Lon¬ 
don:  Luzac  &  Co.,  1914.  p.  xvi  -|-  289.  8s.  6d.,  net. 

The  appearance  of  a  grammar  of  the  Kurdish  language 
may  not  seem  to  be  important,  but  it  has  a  significance 
of  its  own.  East  and  West  are  closer  in  touch  than  ever 
before.  Asiatics  are  serving  at  the  front  in  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  war;  and  the  Kurds  themselves  play  an  important 
role  so  far  as  it  extends  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  borders  of 
Persia.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  warlike  Carduchi 
of  Xenophon’s  time  and  their  fighting  spirit  has  not  changed 
during  the  past  twenty-five  centuries. 

The  Kurdish  language  belongs  to  the  Iranian  group  of 
tongues  and  is  akin  to  the  Modern  Persian  branch  of  the  same 
linguistic  stock,  tho  sharply  differentiated  by  certain  in¬ 
dividual  characteristics  of  its  own.  These  features  are 
the  better  brought  out  because  the  writer  of  this  grammar 
has  travelled  in  Kurdistan  and  Mesopotamia,  having 
partly  assumed  disguise  as  a  native  in  certain  districts, 
in  order  to  know  the  people  themselves  and  their  inner 
manner  of  life.  He  is  therefore  acquainted  at  first  hand 
with  the  several  dialects  of  Kurdish  from  north  to  south 
which  are  differentiated  not  only  in  the  grammatical  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  work  but  also  in  the  specimens  of  prose  and 
poetry  that  follow,  all  transcribed  thruout  into  Roman  let¬ 
ters.  Not  only  that  but  Mr.  Soane  devotes  a  hundred  or 
more  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book  to  the  vocabulary, 
English  and  Kurdish,  in  both  the  northern  and  southern 
groups  of  the  language  dialectically.  Anyone  who  has 
caravaned  in  the  region  about  Kurdistan  may  not  expect 
that  the  word  for  “engineer”  {muhandis)  and  “fryingpan” 
{Tdwd  or  sail)  would  be  heard  in  every  Kurdish  village, 
but  they  are  represented. 
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One  wonders  whether  the  Kurds  themselves  have  in  any 
way  preserved  a  reminiscence  in  their  language  of  the  old 
Persian  word  for  “park,  or  enclosure,”  which  Xenophon 
rightly  records  from  the  royal  Persian  hunt  as  “paradise” 
{irapdbeibos,  parddeisos) — a  circumscribed  area — for  the 
reviewer  misses  it  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  volume,  and  has 
not  happened  upon  it  in  Jaba-Justi,  Dictionnaire  Kurde- 
Francais. 

Yet  above  all  may  be  noted  that  among  the  score  or 
more  of  occidental  scholars  who  have  written  on  Kurdish 
as  a  language,  only  two  have  been  writers  in  English. 
The  one  was  an  American,  Dr.  Rhea,  who  in  1872  was  al¬ 
most  a  pioneer  in  the  field;  the  other,  and  latest  now  of  all 
as  a  contributor,  is  a  Briton,  Mr.  Soane  himself. 

A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 

Columbia  University 


Boy  Life  and  Labor:  the  Manufacture  of  Inefficiency.  By  Arbold  Free¬ 
man,  1914.  London:  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  252  p.  +  xiii. 

The  Town  Council  of  Birmingham  secured  the  services 
of  an  investigator  who  has  previously  in  company  with 
Sidney  Webb  edited  Seasonal  trades.  The  Central  Care 
Sub-Committee  and  the  Juvenile  Labour  Exchange  assisted 
in  the  study  and  the  Woodbrooke  Settlement  workers 
cooperated  in  the  undertaking. 

Birmingham  is  a  city  which  uses  up  the  labor  supply 
more  than  do  many  other  English  cities.  This  offers 
adolescent  boys  many  opportunities  to  change  work.  Mr. 
Freeman  undertook  to  determine  why  so  many  boys  be¬ 
came  “failures”  so  early  in  life.  He  selected  from  the 
records  of  the  Labour  Exchange  every  boy  in  his  17th  year 
who  had  held,  since  he  left  school,  four  or  more  jobs.  Of 
these  there  were  134  boys,  and  complete  records  of  school, 
home  and  occupation  were  secured  of  71. 

The  author  makes  a  thoro  study  including  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  human  elements.  He  is  particularly  suggestive 
in  his  discussions  of  “the  main  influences  that  are  contrib¬ 
uting  to  shape  the  boy’s  mind  and  character” — his  Work, 
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his  Home,  Church,  the  Boys’  Club  and  similar  agencies, 
Reading,  the  Picture  Palace,  the  Music  Hall,  Street  Life 
and  Games. 

The  reader  is  led  farther  and  farther  away  from  mechan¬ 
ical  type  classifications  and  is  helped  to  see  real  boys  with 
remarkable  blendings  and  clashings  of  interests.  His 
classifications  of  the  boys  into  large  groups  is  very  help¬ 
ful  for  teachers  and  club  workers:  Six  seemed  destined 
for  skilled  employment;  forty-four  for  unskilled  work; 
twenty-one  for  unemployment. 

The  method  of  the  study  is  the  case  system  and  conse¬ 
quently  one  is  able  to  use  the  records  for  first-hand  consid¬ 
eration  as  well  as  with  reference  to  Mr.  Freeman’s  con¬ 
clusions. 

There  is  a  final  chapter  frankly  called  Remedies,  six 
existing  evils  are  stated  and  the  following  measures  are 
proposed  to  meet  them:  “The  statutory  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  juvenile  labour’’  and  “Compulsory  continued 
education.’’  Other  remedies  not  subject  to  statute  pro¬ 
vision  are  presented  with  a  discussion  of  effects  upon  in¬ 
dustry,  parents,  the  boy  and  society. 

The  central  conclusion  is  the  responsibility  of  society  to 
furnish  boys  a  longer  period  of  growth  and  training  before 
they  become  productive  factors  in  industry.  It  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  find  an  investigator  who  makes  out  a  favorable 
case  for  elementary  schools,  but  one  fears  that  Mr.  Free¬ 
man’s  evident  advanced  thinking  in  many  fields  has  not 
led  him  to  consider  very  carefully  the  possibilities  of  a  more 
modern  and  efficient  elementary  school.  In  the  same 
way  what  seems  at  first  an  omission  of  consideration  of  the 
girl  problem,  in  turn  appears  to  be  backed  by  a  rather 
conventional  view  of  woman’s  place  in  industry  and 
society. 

There  is  an  excellent  bibliography.  Dr.  Michael  E. 
Sadler,  Great  Britain’s  foremost  school  man,  has  written 
a  very  valuable  preface. 

Frank  P.  Manny 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  name  Kinderhook  suggests  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  j 

all  readers  of  the  literature  relating  to  Dutch  New  York  j 

will  be  delighted  with  the  pleasantly  written  and  well- 
illustrated  History  of  old  Kinderhook  by  Dr.  Edward  A. 

Collier.  The  personal  and  geographical  history  of  the  old 
town  is  set  out  in  complete  detail  and  in  interesting  fashion. 

The  book  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  New  York  history. 

(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1914.  572  p.  $5.00.)  | 

i 

In  connection  with  the  recent  marking  of  the  centenary  j 

of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  the  diary  of  James  Gallatin,  who 
was  secretary  to  Albert  Gallatin,  one  of  the  American 
envoys,  has  been  printed  under  the  title  A  great  peacemaker, 
with  an  introduction  by  Lord  Bryce.  The  book  is  of  a 
kind  common  enough  in  England  and  France,  but  rarely 
seen  here.  It  gives  the  most  intimate  and  picturesque 
view  of  men  and  things  during  the  period  of  Albert  Galla¬ 
tin’s  work  abroad.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

1914.  314  p.  $2.50.) 

An  odd  sort  of  book  which  is  in  part  mathematical,  in 
part  engineering  and  in  part  psychological,  is  Dr.  Fletcher 
Durell’s  Fundamental  sources  of  efficiency.  The  book  not 
only  invites,  but  compels  hard  study  and  will  repay  it. 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  1914.  368  p. 

$2.50.) 

A  compilation  of  some  value  and  doubtless  of  use  in 
certain  environments  is  The  Bible  in  school  plans  of  many 
lands  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts.  An  elaborate 
and  useful  part  of  the  book  is  its  introductory  material 
where  various  plans  of  Bible  study  are  analyzed  and  discus t. 
(Washington:  Illustrated  Bible  Selections  Commission. 

1914.  350  p.  $0.50.) 

The  almost  limitless  literature  on  Napolean  has  been 
increased  by  a  cleverly  made  book  entitled  The  story  life  of 
Napolean  by  Wayne  Whipple.  The  author’s  method  has 
been  to  get  material  from  every  possible  source  and  so  to 
weave  it  together  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  complete 
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and  continuous  biography.  The  result  is  a  volume  of  un¬ 
usual  human  interest.  (New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
1914.  604  p.  $2.40.) 

A  very  striking  bit  of  laborious  statistical  study  is  summed 
up  in  Economic  cycles,  their  law  and  cause,  by  Professor  H. 
L.  Moore,  of  Columbia  University.  The  thesis  is  that  the 
changes  in  the  physical  yield  of  crops  are  dependent  upon 
changes  in  the  weather,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  weather 
passes  thru  cycles  of  definite  periods  of  definite  length, 
much  light  will  be  thrown  on  those  economic  problems 
which  have  to  do  with  the  value  of  crops  and  matters  that 
result  from  their  changes  in  value.  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1914.  150  p.  $1.00.) 

In  Outlines  of  European  history:  Part  I,  Professors  James 
H.  Robinson  of  Columbia,  and  James  H.  Breasted  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  have  combined  to  make  an  elaborate 
and  numerously  illustrated  textbook  for  high  schools. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  1914.  720  p.  $1.50.) 

Professor  Christian  Gauss  of  Princeton  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  small  compass  some  Selections  from  the  works  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  with  a  view  to  making  it  easy  and 
convenient  to  use  this  material  for  reading  in  college  courses. 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press.  1914.  70  p. 

65  cents.) 

Arthur  G.  Chatey  has  translated  from  the  Swedish  the 
book  entitled  The  younger  generation  by  the  well-known 
writer,  Ellen  Key.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  a  very  profound 
or  important  book.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1914.  270  p.  $1.50.) 

In  A  manual  of  play  William  B.  Forbush  has  collected 
much  helpful  material  for  elementary  school  teachers  and 
others  who  take  seriously  the  oversight  and  direction  of 
the  activities  of  children.  The  book  is  distinctly  useful. 
(Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  Company.  1914.  353  p. 

$1.50.) 

A  solid,  well-made  and  well-edited  work  is  entitled  Shakes- 
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peare's  principal  plays.  These  are  twenty  in  number. 
The  editorial  work  has  been  very  well  done.  The  volume 
will  be  found  practically  useful  in  school  and  college  teach¬ 
ing.  The  editors  are  three  in  number,  Assistant  Professor 
Tucker  Brooke  of  Yale  University,  Profe.ssor  Cunliffe  of 
Columbia  University  and  Professor  MacCracken  of  Smith 
College.  (New  York:  The  Century  Company.  1914. 
957  p.  $2.00.) 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  added  two  important 
volumes  to  its  collection  of  material  for  the  study  of  English. 
The  first  is  Professor  Frank  Aydelotte’s  Materials  for  the 
study  of  English  literature  and  composition,  and  the  second 
is  entitled  Representative  English  dramas  from  Dry  den  to 
Sheridan  by  Professor  Frederick  Tupper  of  the  University 
of  Vermont  and  Professor  James  W.  Tupper  of  Lafayette 
College.  Both  volumes  are  well  done  altho  we  wish  that 
the  type  of  the  second  was  large  and  clear  as  well  as  with 
the  first  named.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
American  Branch.  1914.  446  p.  75c.;  461  p.  $1.25.) 

After  some  little  interval  there  has  been  an  addition  to 
the  Heroes  of  the  Nation  series  in  the  form  of  a  volume  on 
Demosthenes  by  A.  W.  Pickard-Cambridge,  Fellow  at 
Balliol  College.  The  scholarship  of  the  book  is  assured 
enough,  but  we  do  not  find  its  presentation  as  attractive 
as  we  had  hoped.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1914.  512  p.  $1.50.) 

Teachers  of  European  history  ought  not  to  overlook 
Bourbon  and  Vasa  by  J.  H.  Sacret  of  University  College, 
Reading,  for  use  in  dealing  with  the  17th  century.  It  is 
compact  and  made  by  a  skilful  teacher  for  the  use  of  teachers. 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1914.  324  p.  $1.10.) 

In  the  well-known  series  of  Cambridge  Poets  there  was 
included  in  1898  The  poetic  and  dramatic  works  of  Tennyson, 
edited  by  Dr.  N.  J.  Rolfe.  This  has  just  now  appeared  in 
a  new  and  handy  edition  for  the  use  of  students.  (Boston : 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914.  887  p.  $1.50.) 
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From  time  to  time  some  new  hand  attempts  a  history  of 
English  literature  for  the  use  of  schools,  but  up  to  the 
present  no  one  has  done  so  well  as  Stopford  Brooke  in  his 
well-known  Primer.  We  are  moved  to  this  reflection  by 
examining  a  History  of  English  literature  by  Dr.  A.  S. 
Mackenzie  of  the  State  University  of  Kentucky.  It  is  not 
very  good.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914. 
474  p.  $1.10.) 

A  really  good  book  in  the  history  of  English  literature, 
altho  dealing  with  the  medieval  period  only  is  entitled 
An  introduction  to  English  medieval  literature  by  Professor 
Charles  S.  Baldwin  of  Columbia  University.  Professor 
Baldwin  approaches  his  task  with  ample  scholarship,  com¬ 
plete  sympathy  and  large  insight.  His  book  will  take 
precedence  over  all  others  in  its  field  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  has  been  written.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Company.  1914.  260  p.  $1.25.) 

A  hand  book  of  exposition  by  Assistant  Professor  Jeliffe  of 
Oberlin  College  is  a  queer  sort  of  book  but  none  the  less  a 
good  one.  It  is  written  with  great  directness  and  almost 
naivete.  It  is  for  college  students  of  rhetoric.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  222  p.  90c.) 

The  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  well-known  series 
of  English  textbooks  has  no  end.  Professor  C.  F.  Win¬ 
chester  of  Wesleyan  University,  one  of  the  best  living 
teachers  of  English  literature,  has  just  now  made  a  book  of 
English  essays  for  the  use  of  students.  We  are  particularly 
glad  to  see  the  two  quotations  from  Thackeray  and  the  two 
from  Cowley.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
1914.  402  p.  45c.) 

The  stately  Cambridge  history  of  English  literature  has 
moved  on  now  to  volume  eleven,  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  which,  of  course,  Burke  bulks  large.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1914.  572  p.  $2.50.) 

A  book  about  books  which  is  intended  to  teach  students 
how  to  use  libraries  and  individual  volumes  and  which 
abounds  in  practical  advice  is  Practical  use  of  books  and 
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libraries  by  Gilbert  O.  Ward.  (Boston:  The  Boston  Book 
Company.  1914.  104  p.  $1.00.) 

Those  ambitious  persons  who  wish  to  know  how  to  write 
so  as  to  develop  commerce,  industry  and  finance  will  find 
a  helpful  hand  stretched  out  to  them  in  the  volume  en¬ 
titled  News  ads.  and  sales  by  John  B.  Opdyke  of  the  Julia 
Richman  High  School.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1914.  193  p.  $1.25.) 

There  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  genuine  need  of  such  a 
book  as  Professor  Arthur  T.  Cross  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  has  made  in  his  A  history  of  England  and  greater 
Britain.  The  title  expresses  accurately  the  scope  of  the 
book.  The  result  is  a  substantial  and  well-balanced  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  subject  for  the  use  of  college  students.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  116  p.  $2.50.) 

A  different  treatment  of  a  similar  topic  is  found  in  the 
new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  English  history  for 
Americans,  originally  written  by  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson  and  Professor  Edward  Channing  of  Harvard 
University.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 
1914.  381  p.  $1.00.) 

A  well-edited  and  very  well-printed  edition  of  Hauff’s 
Lichtenstein  has  been  made  by  Professor  Garrett  W.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  the  University  of  Maine.  This  book  has  long  since 
been  well  known  to  the  readers  of  modem  German  literature 
and  it  will  well  repay  reading  and  rereading.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company.  1914.  566  p.  90c.) 

The  Andria  of  Terence,  capitally  printed  and  accented 
in  the  modern  fashion  has  been  edited  with  copious  notes 
by  Assistant  Professor  Sturtevant  of  Columbia  University. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Company.  1914.  188  p. 

72c.) 

An  outline  of  cellular  biology  as  that  subject  is  now 
understood  is  contained  in  The  germ-cell  cycle  in  animals 
by  Professor  Robert  W.  Hegner  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  346  p. 
Si. 75-) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

In  more  than  one  recent  presidential  re- 
Health  of  college  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

,  j  ,  port  there  is  evidence  that  the  question  of 

the  health  of  college  and  university  students 
is  calling  for  and  receiving  increased  consideration.  In 
his  last  annual  report  the  President  of  Columbia  University 
went  into .  this  matter  at  some  length  and  recommended 
that  steps  be  taken  at  Columbia  to  extend  to  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  graduate  and  professional  schools  the 
same  system  of  physical  examination  that  now  prevails 
in  the  case  of  candidates  for  admission  to  Columbia  College. 
The  President  of  Princeton  University  in  his  annual  report 
recently  issued  discusses  the  same  subject  and  describes 
the  sort  of  physical  examination  which  is  carried  on  at 
Princeton  with  good  results.  The  President  of  Tufts 
College  in  his  annual  report  tells  of  the  introduction  of 
instruction  on  hygiene  at  that  institution. 

The  conviction  is  likely  soon  to  become  general  that 
colleges  are  quite  as  responsible  for  the  physical  care  and 
oversight  of  the  students  who  come  to  them  as  for  their 
intellectual  and  moral  development.  A  very  modest  pro¬ 
vision  for  physical  examination  and  medical  care  while  the 
student  is  in  college  would  greatly  improve  his  enjoyment 
of  his  college  work  as  well  as  increase  its  benefits.  It  would 
also  lay  the  foundation  for  good  habits  in  his  mature  life. 

Sound  sense  “A  despatch  from  Watertown,  the  estima- 
about  colleges  little  capital  of  Jefferson  County,  brings 

the  melancholy  news  that  a  generous  citizen  of  that  Black 
River  London,  the  Hon.  William  Pitt  Herring,  is  about 
to  found  there  a  college,  Herring  College,  to  perpetuate  his 
name  and  to  ‘further  education  in  all  its  branches.’ 

“Herring  College!  There  are  now  in  these  United  States 
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nearly  or  quite  600  colleges,  universities  and  technological 
schools.  In  1913  New  York  had  35,  Pennsylvania  42, 
Illinois  32,  Ohio  40,  Iowa  26,  Missouri  26,  Tennessee  24, 
Virginia  23,  Michigan  33,  North  Dakota  26  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions;  most  of  them  superfluous,  many  of  them  meagre 
of  endowment  and  starved  of  instruction.  The  ambition 
of  divers  worthy  and  more  or  less  forehanded  persons  to 
impress  their  obscure  names  upon  posterity  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  begetting  of  so  many  feeblenesses. 

“We  don’t  forget  what  noble  pioneer  work  some  of  these 
litde  struggling  colleges  do,  but  why  add  to  their  number 
in  the  East,  or  indeed  anywhere  now?  It  is  wiser  to  add 
to  the  plant  of  existing  schools  than  to  create  new  ones, 
destined  to  be  permanently  parochial  and  serving  no  real 
need.  Less  than  sixty  miles  from  Watertown  is  Canton 
the  site  of  St.  Lawrence  University.  Why  not  help  this  or 
some  other  New  York  College?  It  is  local  beadledom  and 
bigwiggery,  it  is  the  village  spirit  that  rejoices  in  rearing 
and  trying  to  maintain  “colleges”  that  are  rather  monu¬ 
ments  to  vanity  than  places  of  education. 

“Nowhere  else  is  there  such  a  plethora  of  preposterous, 
high  sounding  “colleges”  and  “universities”  as  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.  Not 
vain  reduplications  or  limitations,  but  fruitful  addition  to 
fruitful  existing  centers  of  knowledge  should  be  the  rule. 

“There  should  be  coordination  and  increase  of  educa¬ 
tional  powers,  not  weak,  sporadic,  flickering  lights  of  pseudo¬ 
cultivation.  In  fact,  to  found  a  college  now  is  mere  waste. 
There  are  altogether  too  many  already.” — The  New  York 
Siin,  February  25,  1915. 


A  new  form  In  this  country  we  are  blest — or  the  oppo- 

of  outrage  — with  a  certain  type  of  sensation- 

loving,  trouble-making  educational  journalist  whose  main 
object  in  life  appears  to  be  to  secure  either  employment 
for  himself  as  an  itinerant  lecturer  or  business  for  his  teachers’ 
agency,  to  both  of  which  occupations  his  educational  pub¬ 
lication  is  merely  an  advertising  adjunct.  One  or  two 
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rather  well-known  examples  have  discredited  American 
educational  journalism  for  many  years  and  they  have  been 
treated  by  the  thoughtful,  self-respecting  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  with  contemptuous  indifference  rather 
than  with  active  hostility.  Perhaps  it  is  now  time  for  a 
change  in  this  respect.  Recently  some  of  these  persons 
have  so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to  attack  the  sincerity 
and  uprightness  of  Charles  W.  Eliot  for  the  reason  that, 
thru  the  treasurer  of  Harvard  University,  which  institu¬ 
tion  he  served  so  long  and  which  he  practically  recreated, 
he  is  in  receipt  of  a  retiring  allowance  amounting  to  a  few 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  furnished  to  Harvard  University 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Teaching.  The  inference  drawn  by  these 
precious  persons  is  that  Mr.  Eliot’s  opinions  on  matters 
of  public  policy  are  for  sale  and  that  they  have  been  bought 
for  the  paltry  sum  referred  to.  The  insolence  of  this 
cowardly  implication  is  only  equalled  by  its  amazing 
untruthfulness.  Those  who  suggested  and  those  who 
gave  currency  to  it  should  be  ashamed  to  hold  up  their 
heads  in  the  presence  of  honorable,  self-respecting  men 
and  women. 

Underlying  the  meanness  of  this  attack  on  Mr.  Eliot 
there  is  something  more  than  mere  poverty  of  mind  and 
spirit;  there  is  actual  adhesion  to  a  hollow  and  untrue,  tho 
widely  popular  philosophy  of  life  and  of  history.  The  so- 
called  economic  interpretation  of  history,  when  made  to  play 
any  more  than  a  minor  and  secondary  part  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  human  happenings  and  human  actions,  is  quite 
false  and  contrary  to  facts  that  are  open  to  any  observer 
to  note.  The  illusion  of  the  economic  man  whose  every 
thought  and  act  is  conditioned  upon  personal  gain  or 
advantage,  persists,  altho  it  is  obviously  an  illusion.  At 
every  stage  in  the  world’s  history  individuals  and  communi¬ 
ties  have  committed  acts  and  pursued  policies  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  an  ideal  or  a  principle  that  were  in  plain  conflict 
with  their  economic  advantage.  All  wise  and  truly  ethical 
natures  will  constantly  do  the  same  thing  until  that  far-off 
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day  arrives  when  economic  gain  and  moral  principles 
will  come  together  in  a  new  and  complete  synthesis. 

The  attack  recently  made  in  New  York  before  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Commission,  under  the  most  malign 
and  selfish  promptings,  upon  the  great  educational  and 
philanthropic  foundations  of  the  country,  was  a  total  fail¬ 
ure.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  first  read  these  attacks 
and  then  read  the  names  of  those  trusted  and  honored 
citizens  who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  these 
great  public  organizations.  Then  they  smiled.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  do,  for  it  was  seen  that  the  best  that 
American  citizenship  has  to  offer  has  been  enlisted  in  the 
unpaid  and  solicitous  management  in  the  public  interests 
of  these  great  funds  for  education,  for  scientific  inquiry, 
for  philanthropic  relief  and  for  the  improvement  of  human 
and  international  relations.  The  anti-American  element 
in  the  community  would  have  all  these  things  done,  if  at 
all,  by  the  government.  The  American  element,  on  the 
other  hand,  true  to  its  traditions  and  its  convictions,  pre¬ 
fers  to  keep  the  clumsy  and  incompetent  hand  of  government 
off  everything  that  is  possible  and  to  leave  to  the  field  of 
liberty  and  to  the  initiative  of  the  individual  citizen  the 
largest  possible  part  in  the  shaping  of  expression  of  the 
nation’s  life.  The  true  American  knows  the  difference 
between  a  liberty-made  and  a  government-made  under¬ 
taking. 

Is  there  no  univer-  When  the  American  public  man  is  in  a 
sity  in  America?  boastful  mood  he  multiplies  many  times 
over  the  number,  significance  and  value  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
becomes  obsesst  with  the  idea  that  the  country  needs  a 
government-made  and  government-maintained  univer¬ 
sity  at  Washington  he  discovers  that  there  are  no  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  at  all.  The  following  statement 
is  to  be  found  in  Report  No.  1433  made  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  63rd  Congress,  February  23,  1915: 

“Notwithstanding  the  galaxy  of  American  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  its  colleges,  universities,  and  technical 
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schools,  many  of  which  stand  very  high  educationally, 
the  country  does  not  have  a  university  in  the  true  sense. 
In  every  institution,  however  good,  the  chief  work,  the  mass 
of  students,  the  large  proportion  of  teaching  force,  the 
major  use  of  laboratories,  etc.,  are  devoted  to  undergraduate 
work,  to  college  rather  than  university  work.  We  have 
no  single  institution  devoted  to  the  sort  and  degree  of 
work  chiefly  done  by  the  Berlin  University." 

To  speak  bluntly,  this  statement  is  not  true.  It  is  not 
true,  for  example,  of  Columbia  University  or  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  it  is  probably  not  true  of  several 
other  American  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

This  same  report  lays  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  a 
government  university  at  Washington  will  divert  the  flow 
of  American  students  from  Berlin,  Paris,  Oxford,  Jena  and 
Vienna  to  Washington.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 
.  for  American  learning  and  American  scientific  progress 
than  to  have  students  so  diverted.  The  notion  that  there 
is  a  patriotism  in  scholarship,  is  parochialism  run  mad. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  reasonable  argument  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  support  of  organized  research  work  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  this  argument  will  not  assume  or  state  that  there 
are  no  universities  in  America,  and  it  will  not  hold  it  an 
advantage  to  divert  young  scholars  from  the  great  foun¬ 
tains  of  scholarship  in  other  lands.  Moreover,  it  will  not 
continue  to  quote  George  Washington,  whose  wildest  dreams 
as  to  national  colleges  and  universities  have  been  long  since 
fulfilled. 


Those  who  are  looking  for  help  in  matters  concerning 
which  biographical  directories  and  general  catalogues  of 
American  colleges  contain  useful  information,  would  do  well 
to  consult  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  such  publications 
made  by  Miss  Eva  A.  Cole,  of  Columbia  University  Library, 
which  is  printed  in  the  New  York  General  and  Biographical 
Record  for  January,  1915.  This  check  list,  while  making 
no  claim  to  completeness,  includes  152  titles  representing 
123  American  and  Canadian  colleges  and  universities. 


